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Students  make  the  leap  easier 


to  new  Roval  Electrics  with  ''Touch  Control' 


Hkkk’s  why!  Only  on  a  Royal  can  an  op¬ 
erator  adjust  to  the  touch  with  Royal’s 
exclusive  “Touch  Control”!® 

Teachers  say  it  speeds  a  student’s  switch 
from  the  “firm”  action  of  a  manual  typewriter 
to  the  powered  light  action  of  an  electric. 
Actually  sat  es  many  hours  of  classroom  time. 

You  simply  turn  a  dial  on  a  Royal  and  you 
“firm  up”  the  touch.  Then  as  the  student 
adjusts  you  gradually  back  it  off  to  light 
again. 

Teachers  will  be  pleased  at  the  ease  which 
students  make  the  transfer  from  manuals  to 
new  Royal  electrics. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
valuable  new  teaching  aids  on  Royals.  You 
should  really  see  them  all. 

Why  not  call  your  Royal  Representative 
today?  Have  him  show  you  right  in  your  own 
classrcK)m  how  this  new  electric  typewriter 
can  help  you  turn  out  better -qualified  typists. 


electrics 


standards- portables '  Roytype"  business  supplies 


Pr(»duct8  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation, 
World’s  I.,arg(‘8t  Manufacturers  of  Typewriters 


GAIN  MORE  IN  REASONING  ABILITY 


WITH  THE  MONROE  EDUCATOR  as  a  basic 
instruction  tool,  students  not  only  gain  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  calculators,  they  actually  gain  more 
in  reasoning  ability.  Because  the  Educator  is  designed 
for  manual  operation,  students  more  quickly  grasp 
the  principles  of  electrically  operated  calculators. 

Extremely  low  in  first  cost,  as  well  as  upkeep,  the 
new  Monroe  Educator  has  extended  capacity  and  full 
length  decimals  on  the  keyboard.  It  is  the  ideal  basic 
machine  in  any  office  practice  schedule. 


FREE  OFFICE  PRACTICE  COURSE 
WITH  PURCHASE  OF  EDUCATOR 

This  course  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
qualified  office  practice  teachers.  It  includes: 
(1)  A  full  30-lesson  Office  Practice  Course  Book 
for  students;  (2)  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Answer 
Book;  (3)  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Class  Instruc¬ 
tion;  (4)  Fundamental  Instruction  Cards;  (5) 
Graphic  Classroom  Wall  Poster. 
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OFFICE  SALARIES 
CONTINUE  TO  GO  UP 

You  AND  YOUR  STUDENTS  will  bu 

interested  to  know  that  clerical 
office  workers’  salaries  continued  to 
Khoot  upward,  and  at  an  increased 
pace,  ill  1956.  This  statement  comes 
from  the  National  Office  Management 
.■\ss(K-iation  and  is  based  on  its  elev- 
entli  annual  Survey  of  (Clerical  Office 
Salaries.  The  snrvev,  eondneted  by 
NOM.^  cliaplers  in  114  cities  ( 102  in 
this  t'onntry  and  12  in  (lanada)  cov¬ 
ered  429,765  clerical  office  employi'cs. 

The  average  weekly  pay  in  19.56 
for  the  24  classifications  of  clerical 
workers  snrveyi'd  was  $62.  This  is  an 
all-time  liigb. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  average  sal¬ 
aries  for  sev(*n  basic  clerical  jobs 
studied  in  1 1  key  cities  rose  67  per 
cent.  Increases  were  regular  and  ac¬ 
celerating  until  1954,  wlien  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  rate  rose  only  $1  after  a 
$4-a-week  boost  in  1953.  Then  they 
began  accelerating  again,  going  np  at 
the  rate  of  $2  a  week  in  1955  and  $3 
a  week  last  yt*ar. 

Of  the  seven  basic  clerical  jobs 
stndiiNl,  private  secretaries  made  the 
greatest  gains  during  the  ten  years— 
an  82  per  cent  increase.  They  were 
followed  by  telephone  operators,  witli 
74  per  cent;  typists  (senior  and  jun¬ 
ior),  with  71  per  cent;  transcription- 
machine  operators,  with  68  per  cent; 
and  stenographers,  with  67  per  cent. 

.•Mthongh  their  goiii.v  did  not  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  workers  in  other 
categories,  accounting  clerks  (senior 
bookkeepers)  are,  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  the  highest  paid  clerical 
employees.  Private  secretaries  and 
cost  clerks  are  next. 

The  snrvev  also  revealed  these  rt*- 
lated  items  of  information: 

•  Most  companies  in  the  U.  S.  still 
pay  employees  twice  a  month,  hut 
those  who  pay  weekly  run  a  close  sec¬ 
ond. 

•  In  this  country,  the  4()-honr  week 
is  slowly  losing  out  to  a  shorter  work 
week  for  office  workers.  Since  1948, 
there  has  Ix'en  a  drop-off  of  7  ]>er 
cent  in  the  number  of  companies  that 
work  as  much  as  40  hours. 

•  Although  most  of  the  companies 
surveyed  still  limit  paid  holidays  to 
six,  a  greater  nnmher  are  now  giving 
holiday  pay  for  seven,  eight,  or  even 
more  days  a  y  ear. 

•  Over  89  per  cent  of  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  now  pav  overtimi*,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  over  last  y’c*ar. 

I  LORREC.TION:  In  the  last  issue, 

it  was  stated  in  this  column  that 

the  American  Economic  Founda- 
!  tion  Ix-gan  in  1951.  The  correct  i 
I  year  for  its  founding  is  1939.  , 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


As  schools  expand  ...  os  new  classrooms  are  added  and 
classroom  space  becomes  increasingly  valuable,  the  need  for 
a  new  kind  of  business  machine  desk  becomes  apparent. 

MODULAR  #110  is  the  answer  to  this  need.  With  it,  you 
can  take  advantage  of  every  square  foot  of  classroom  space. 
You  can  construct  and  reconstruct  your 
MODULAR  #110  units  to  meet  the  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  of  your  classroom  over  the 
years. 

MODULAR  #110  converts  unused  classroom  space  into  pro¬ 
ductive  work  areas  .  .  .  saves  wasted  effort  because  an  un- 


Free 


A  deluxe  foam  rubber  posture  chair  and  typing 
table  will  be  awarded  each  month  to  the  BUSI¬ 
NESS  INSTRUCTOR  who  submits  the  best  suggestion  for 
change  or  improvement  in  the  field  of  Business  Training 
Furniture.  Name  of  winners  will  be  announced  in  our 
advertisement  which  appears  in  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD. 


FEBRUARY  WINNER 

Miss  Virginia  G.  Williams 
St.  Claud  State  Teachers  College 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 


* 

I 
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I 
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limited  number  of  arrangements  can  be  custom-made  for  every 
classroom  requirement.  MODULAR  #110  is  FLEXIBLE,  MOBILE 
and  ADAPTABLE.  Machine  mount  interchangeable  to  right  or 
left. 

Typewriters  and  business  machines  are  placed  away  from 
desk-top  work  area  at  a  connecting  "efficiency"  level,  leaving 
writing  desk  clear  and  free  for  general  classroom  work.  Solid 
plastic  tops  guard  against  marring  and  scratching. 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  DESKS  OF  AMERICA  ...  YOU  BUY  FOR 
TODAY  AND  MANY  TOMORROWS. 

For  complete  information  and  prices,  send  in  coupon  below. 

DESKS  of  AMERICA,  Inc.  Bridgeport  6,  Conn. 


DESKS  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Bridgeport  6,  Conn. 

Pleose  tend  me  free  cotolog  and  price  li*t  on  your  complete  line  of  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  FURNITURE. 

NAME _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

POSITION _ _ _ 

SCHOOL _ 

STREET _ 

CITY _ 


.STATE. 
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ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


If  you  are  interested  in  IBM’s  extensive  educational  services  program,  write  to; 

L.  M.  Collins,  Manager,  Educational  Services,  545  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y, 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOHED 


Typing  Tips  to  Students 
from  the 

'Teaching  Typewriter"- 
the  IBM! 


The  IBM  is  the  world’s  simplest  electric 
In  design  and  operation— the  most  dependable  in 
performance.  That’s  why  there  is  less  ’’down  time” 
with  an  IBM— teachers’  schedules  can  be  main¬ 
tained  and  students  need  not  feel  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  wasted  classroom  time.  Schedules  can  be 
augmented,  too.  With  the  IBM,  teachers  can  simplify 
stroking  and  carriage  drills  to  allow  more  time  for 
valuable  over-all  typing  techniques. 


J  Wliv’  waste  time  aligning  page.s 
and  carbons  when  you’re  typing  sev¬ 
eral  carbon  copies?  You  can  save  time 
—  and  always  get  a  hea\'y  pack  into  the 
typewriter  evenly  — by  just  doing  this; 

Put  an  envelope  flap  over  the  top  of 
a  multiple  carbon  pack.  When  you  roll 
the  pack,  held  together  by  the  enve¬ 
lope,  into  the  typewriter,  the  entire 
pack  goes  in  smoothly  and  evenly. 


The  longer,  more  reliable  IBM  service 
is  just  one  more  reason  why  the  per-student  cost 
of  the  IBM  Electric  for  your  school  is  surprisingly 
low.  Your  IBM  representative  can  give  you  figures 
based  on  the  experience  of  schools  all  over  the 
country.  Why  not  call  him  today?  In  the  growing 
trend  you’re  sure  to  go  electric— make  sure  you 
choose  America’s  favorite  electric  ^  far— the  IBM! 


When  you  must  make  a  correction  on 
a  manuscript,  stapled  at  the  top,  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  remove  the  staples.  Here’s 
the  timesaxing  way  to  make  the  cor¬ 
rection  efficiently  and  effectively: 

Roll  a  sheet  of  paper  into  the  type¬ 
writer.  Select  the  manuscript  page  to 
be  corrected  and  place  the  bottom  edge 
between  the  front  of  the  platen  and  the 
top  edge  of  the  sheet  that  is  in  the  type¬ 
writer.  You  can  then  “front  feed”  the 
manuscript  page  into  the  typewriter  by 
rolling  the  platen  backwards  to  the 
point  where  the  correction  is  to  be 
made. 


When  underscoring  headings  or  total¬ 
ing  columns,  why  go  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  material  and  take  time  to 
find  the  place  to  start  your  underscore? 
You  can  underscore  backwards  on  the 
new  IBM  Electric  bv  taking  advantage 
f)f  the  repeat  underscore  and  the  rc- 
pt'at  backspace  — like  this: 

just  depress  the  backspace  key  and 
the  underscore  key  simultaneously  and 
hold  them  both  down  until  the  entire 
heading  or  column  has  been  under¬ 
scored.  It’s  so  simple— when  you  have 
the  know-how  and  the  right  equipment. 


Time  Is  Money 


Employers  have  found  that 
the  most  expensive  equipment  at  a 
typing  station  is  not  the  typewriter  — 
it’s  the  typist.  So  when  you  are  holding 
down  a  typing  job,  your  time  will  be 
money  to  your  employer.  You  can  save 
him  money,  and  make  yourself  more 
valuable  by  learning  these  typtng  hints 
and  as  many  more  as  you  can  find. 
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The  One  Complete  Source  for 


MACHiN  ES 


WORKBOOKS 


Not  1^  But  3  Machines 
Designed  Especially  for  School  Use 
Low  Priced — Easy  to  Operate 
Perfect  Results  Every  Time 


D-10 

Hand  Operated— Makes  hundreds 
of  bright,  clear  copies  in  1  to  5 
colors  at  once— Easiest  to  operate 
of  them  all. 


D-15 

Deluxe  Duplicator— Functionally 
designed  with  extra  features  such 
as  automatic  counter  and  cover 
that  doubles  as  receiving  tray. 


D-11 

Low  priced  automatic  electric— 
Press  a  switch  and  out  come  up 
to  300  or  more  bright  copies  at 
speed  of  2  per  second. 


n  NEW  DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


I  I  1M  1  1  \  ■  *  ' 


“The  Greatest  Teaching  Aids  of  Modern  Times" 

Each  DITTO  workbook  lesson  sheet  is  a  master 
that  makes  200  to  300  bright  copies— Edited  by 
nationally  recognized  educators— DITTO  Work¬ 
books  make  teaching  easier,  save  hours  in  class 
and  out,  stop  nighttime  planning,  give  you  time 
for  relaxing.  Each  $3.25 — Write  for  catalog. 


DITTO 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORM) 


Chemically  and  physically  coordinated  to  do  the 
best  job  on  any  liquid  duplicating  equipment: 


Ditto  Duplicating  Papers  — 

Twenty-five  different  grades  — a  hundred  twenty-eight 
items  available  for  your  most  exacting  needs.  Quality 
unsurpassed,  they  are  made  especially  for  use  on  DITTO 
—formulated  by  DITTO  chemists  to  coordinate  with  other 
DITTO  supplies  The  standard  of  comparison  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Price  no  higher  than  for  comparable  papers. 


^  Ditto  Hl-Gloss  Master  Set  — 

^  A  new.  revolutionary  development  in  liquid  duplicating. 

New  method  of  manufacture  insures  maximum  cleanli¬ 
ness.  plus  highest  quality  copy  results. 

Ditto  Black  Hi-Gloss  Carbon  — 
Another  DITTO  first— A  truly  black  liquid  process  carbon 
P  y  —As  clean  to  handle  as  black  record  carbon  — Up  to  100 
^  copies— Adds  distinctive  tone  to  school  copy  work. 


Ditto  Colored  Carbons  — 

In  addition  to  purple.  DITTO  now  gives  you  carbon  in  four 
new  colors— Red.  Green.  Blue,  and  Black.  These  are  avail¬ 
able  in  boxes  of  100  sheets— 25  of  each  color,  to  add  life 
y  to  programs,  announcements  and  school  papers. 


Ditto  Direct  Process  Fluid  — 
Non-corrosive  to  metal  machine  parts,  will  not  swell  or 
deteriorate  rubber  rollers,  no  objectionable  odor,  will  not 
curl  or  blur  copies.  Produces  intense  copies  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  fluid  consumption. 


The  experience  acquired  through  47  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  duplicating  machines  and 
supplies  for  school  use,  plus  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  pioneering  of  Direct  Process 
Workbooks,  is  embodied  in  every  DITTO 
machine  and  every  product.  This  accumulated 
experience  gives  authority  to  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  your  DITTO  school  representative. 
It  is  your  warranty  of  quality,  of  savings  in 
money  and  in  teachers'  time,  and  of  maximum 
benefits  to  your  school  operation. 

Back  of  every  DITTO  machine  is  DITTO'S 
famous  service  organization.  This  consists  of 
experts  in  machines'  upkeep  and  operation 
who  are  available  on  call  wherever  DITTO 
machines  are  used.  They  can  keep  your 
machines  at  top  performance,  teach  you  and 
your  pupils  how  to  get  best  results,  and  advise 
you  in  the  choice  and  use  of  DITTO  papers 
and  supplies.  Such  constructive  operating 
service  is  a  factor  that  should  be  given  full 
consideration  wheneverduplicating  equip¬ 
ment  is  purchased. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FACTS  ABOUT 


DITTO’S  COMPLETE 
DUPLICATING 


SERVICE 


DITTO.  INC. 

yim.  Pratt  Avi.,  Chicago  45,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  Wiinuut  cost  ui  obligation,  please 
send  me  facts  and  literature  on; 

□  DITTO  Direct  Process  School  Duplicators 
U  DITTO  Duplicating  Supplies 

U  DITTO  Direct  Process  Workbooks 

□  DITTO  Teaching  Aids 


DUPLICATING  PAPER  AND  SUPPLIES 
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PASSPORT  TO 
THE 
NICEST 
JOOS:  ■ 


THE 

DICTABELT 

RECORD 


Crossing  the  Ixnindary  between  the  classnxMn 
and  top  secretarial  jobs  in  the  world  of  business 
is  a  quick,  easy  trip  for  graduates  trained  in 
Dictaphone  timf;-MASTER  transcription. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Dictaphone-certified 
secretarial  graduates  are  needed  by  thousands  of 
key  executives,  professional  men  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  have  discovered  the  time-sav¬ 
ing,  effort-saving  advantages  of  dictating  to  the 
plastic  DICTABELT  record. 

They  want  secretaries  familiar  with  these  ad¬ 
vantages  . . .  ready  right  now  to  speed  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  apply  the  time  saved  to  executive 
assistant  duties. 

^'ou  can  offer  the  Dictaphone  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  to  your  students  via  the  famous 
Dictaphone  Business  Practice  Course.  It  is  av^ail- 
able  on  the  Dictaphone  Schcx^l  Rental-At-Cost 
Plan.  Send  now  for  full  details.  Write  I  )ictaphone 
Cui|x»ialiou,  Dcpaitiiiciil  liW.  TJO  l.rxinglon 
Avcliuc,  IMcv>  ^Olf.  1,,  New  ^OiK 


/hr  Onlu/tHvnt  /  tmr  X/u-^irt  unJ 
l/t*  f/tath  Jfuwn,  u  hy  Iht 

/  juf  all  Oihef 


S*rvic«  you  can  dapand  on  tha  world  around 


In  Conodo,  write  Dictaphone  Corporation,  ltd.,  204  Eqlinton  Ave.  Eo$t,  Toronto  ...  In  England,  Dictaphone  Company  Ltd.,  !7-1? 
Stratford  Place,  London  W.l.  Dictophone,  Time-Matter  and  Dictabelt  ore  registered  trodemorks  of  Dictaphone  Corporation. 


BUSINESS  EDUC.ATION  WOHLI) 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


III  UK  \(.M\  is  l.isl  MMiiillis  i)i()l)l(  III.  Iroiii  .1  (cllnw  Ic.iclicr  in  IlnuLiiid;  i 

I  teach  an  advanced  class  in  typewriting  at  a  liK-al  evening  institute  unc 
ni^ht  a  week,  between  the  hours  of  7:.'10  and  ffidd.  A  secondary  inodern 
scIhmiI  occupies  the  premises  during  the  das ;  the  room  in  which  I  teach 
weekly  is  used  daily  hy  an  Knj'lish  class. 

,My  prohlem  mainly  concerns  the  use  of  the  hlackhoard. 

The  daytime  teacher,  who  is  a  “blaekhoard  hog,”  insisted  on  leaving  her  |j 
lessons  «*n  the  hoard,  with  the  ehalked  instruetion,  “NOT  TO  BK  Bl’BBKI) 
OFF.”  .As  it  became  imperative  that  I  have  a  free  hoard,  I  lost  patience  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  cleaned  it.  j| 

When  I  reported  for  duty  the  following  week,  I  observed  the  alphabet  jl 
(written  in  print  manuscript,  presumably  for  the  day  students  to  copy) 
chalked  across  the  complete  width  of  the  top  of  the  board.  I'nderneath  was  | 
tbe  remark,  “IF  YOl  DAUK  TO  BIB  THIS  Oi  l,  YOU  Wil  l,  NO  | 
L0N(;FB  IIAVK  AN  FVFNINC;  CLASS  IN  TYPKWIUTINC. ' 

I  have  never  met  the  day-school  teacher,  but  this  remark  seemed  to  i| 
call  for  action.  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  principal  to  the  matter  and  re-  I 
cpiested  him  to  take  it  up  with  the  headmistress  of  the  day  school.  The 
principal,  a  rather  meek  man,  had  a  word  with  the  headmistress,  with  the 
result  that  the  alphabet  now  permanently  iKcnpies  tbe  top  of  the  blackboard, 
with  some  further  lesson  material  on  the  right-hand  side— leaving  a  small 
center  portion  for  me! 

The  problem  is— should  I  have  taken  up  the  matter  myself  with  the  local 
education  authorities  (who  pay  the  daytime  teacher's  salary  and  my  own)  or, 
for  the  sake  of  peaee,  let  matters  be':*  ji 

\I\u(.\iu;i  .\1.  McCahihs.  F.S.(;.  r.  ' 

Bush  (hc'C'ii,  Bomlord,  I'ssex  , 

I'jigland 

What  suggestion  do  you  have  for  this  teacher?  Send  them,  along  with  any 
problems  of  your  own  that  art;  bothering  you,  to  Problem  (ilinic,  Business 
Kducation  World,  .‘IdO  West  42  .Street,  .New  York  .‘Ifi,  .New  York.  Beineinber; 
For  the  most  interesting  and  ehallengiug  problem  submittc'd  to  this  department 
on  or  before  ,\lay  1,  Ib.'ST,  we  offer  a  prize  of  $10;  for  the  next  b»‘st,  a  prize  ol 
$.5.  For  the  best  solution  tliat  is  submitted  to  ns  by  the  same  date,  we  offer 
a  prize  ol  $2.5;  for  the  next  In'st,  a  prize  of  $1.t. 

Bemember,  too;  riiere’s  no  need  to  restrict  yonr  suggested  solutions  to  this  I 
moiitli’s  problem;  feel  free  to  eommeui  on  c'arlier  problems  as  well. 


September  Problem 

I  had  a  leiy  fine  tyf)inf'  chiss.  Then 
suddenly,  a  gid  teho  na.s  a  rnnior- 
o/ouger  eame  in.  She  stalled  a  minor 
that  I  teas  a  hard  teacher  and  that 
exain.s  were  aoiins  to  he  very  difficult. 
Almost  before  I  knete  it,  .she  had  stmie 
of  the  other  student. s  .so  seared  that 
they  slopiied  doinff,  their  best  work. 
She  went  at  oil  this  in  a  very  ifuick 
and  methodical  way,  recruiting  to  her 
aid  a  boy  who  was  luiturally  a  grum¬ 
bler  and  had  a  record  of  difficulties  in 
other  schools.  I  wonder  what  other 
teachers  would  have  done  and  what 
I  should  do  about  .similar  eases  in  the 
future. 

X.  C. 


S.  Since  mine  is  a  medium-size 
(  lass,  I  have  been  (dlowing  “vmting” 
liriiileges  during  cla.s.s—when  I  am  too 
bitsij,  more  advanced  siudents  may 
helfi  slower  ones,  if  they  do  so  iiiiietlij. 

Suggested  Solution 

near  .V.  f.'.; 

I  think  we  sometimes  overestimato 
the  damage  that  a  rumonnonger  does, 
and  I  think  that  we  can  sometimes  use 
a  situation  like  this  to  very  good  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Last  fall,  I  had  a  very  nice  .short- 
h;nid  class,  but  1  had  a  student  w’ho 
startc-d  a  rumor  that  caused  a  combina- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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tion  of  adininistratioii-parent-teacher- 
■student  trouble. 

I  w’as  a  little  amazed  at  first,  but 
I  had  a  private  conference  with  the 
student,  in  which  I  tried  to  be  finn 
and  tactful.  I  explained  to  her  that  she 
was  wrong  and  convinced  her  tliat  the 
situation  could  not  be  tolerated. 

I  found  that  she  was  from  a  family 
with  severe  financial  difficulties,  and 
I  also  found  that  she  had  a  very  bad 
inferiority  complex.  (I  think  this  is 
(piite  common  among  those  who  thrive 
on  gos.sip.) 

This  girl  promised  me  that  she 
would  never  start  another  story  that 
had  no  foundation;  and,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  she  never  has. 

She  happened  to  be  a  very  fast 
t\pist.  I  used  her  in  c-ontest  work 
and  gave  her  a  little  prestige  in  the 
department.  She  has  become  a  much 
better  student.  I  use  her  to  do  a  lot 
of  work  around  the  department;  in 
fact,  she  calls  herself  my  “secretary.” 
She  tvped  this  letter.  I  expect  to  trv 
the  ame  thing  on  any  other  rumor- 
monger  I  find. 

As  far  as  visiting  in  classes  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  be  very  informal  in  some  of  our 
commercial  classes;  but  beware  of 
danger— this  informality  must  be  han- 

Idled  with  care. 

O.  H. 

December  Problems 
Problem  1 

At  present,  I  am  teaehinp,  in  a  large 
school  stjstem.  In  addition  to  the  offiee- 
machines  room,  we  have  three  typing 
rooms  equipped  with  machines  that 
vary  in  number  from  36  in  the  first 
room  to  42  in  the  third.  Every  teacher 
I  tcho  uses  the  room  (often  as  many  as 
four  or  five)  is  responsible  for  the  ma¬ 
chines.  In  reality,  this  makes  no  one 
responsible— or  so  it  seems.  I  would 
appreciate  a  suggested  outline  to  be 
presented  to  the  students,  stressing 
their  responsibilities  as  users  of  the 
machines;  teachers'  methods  of  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  needed  repaiis;  or  any 
suggestions  that  others  have  found 
helpful  in  keeping  the  machines  oper¬ 
ating  smoothly. 

M. 

Suggested  Solution 

I  Dear  M  \V.: 

Here  is  the  way  we  attacked  the 
problem  of  several  teachers  using  one 
room: 

First,  we  asked  the  teachers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  and  develop  a  plan. 
Their  plan  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  vears.  It  is  revised  each  year 
by  the  “Room  Care  Committee.” 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year,  we  call  for  volunteers  for  the 


many  committees  and  ask,  “For  what 
room  would  you  like  to  be  respon¬ 
sible?”  The  R(K)m  Care  C  Committee 
determines  the  assignments,  giving 
preference  to  the  teacher  who  has 
most  hours  in  the  room.  It  also  puts 
out  an  information  sheet  listing  ‘Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Teachers  in  Charge  of 
Room.s”  (Each  of  these  teachers  is 
called  a  “room  mother”)  and  “Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Other  Teachers  in  the 
Room.”  Here  is  a  copy: 

lNF()RM.4TION  FOR  TF.\C;ilF.RS 
CARE  OF  ROOMS 

Responsibilities  of  teachers 

in  charge  of  rooms 

1.  Keep  general  supplies  in  desig¬ 
nated,  labeled  space— supplies  to  include; 
pencils,  attendance  slips,  alphabetic  sign- 
in  attendance  sheets,  scratch  paper,  dic¬ 
tionary,  cellophane  tape,  scissors,  file 
folders,  labels,  chalk,  erasers,  paper  clips, 
desk  calendar,  pen  and  ink,  ribbons,  and 
typing  paper.  Some  of  these  supplies  will 
be  required  in  typing  rooms  only. 

2.  Post  the  daily  bulletin  (if  first  in 
the  room)  and  see  that  the  bulletin  hoard 
has  copies  of  the  schedule  of  classc*s  (day 
and  evening).  Evacuation  of  Building 
Instructions,  Shelter  Areas,  Instructions  in 
Case  of  Accident,  etc. 

3.  Assign  and  label  desk  and  cabinet 
space  for  each  teacher  using  room. 

Responsibilities  of  other  teachers 

in  the  rooms 

1.  When  leaving  a  room  at  tlie  end 
of  each  semester,  the  teacher  should 
clean  out  draw<-rs  and  cabinets  assigned 
to  her. 

2.  When  leaving  the  room  each  day, 
the  teacher  should  erase  the  blackboard; 
report  machines  needing  repair,  and  any 
shortage  of  supplies;  and  leave  the  room 
in  good  order. 

3.  In  rooms  where  stud«*nt  folders  arc- 
used,  have  students  clean  out  files  at  the 
end  of  each  semester,  change  color  ot 
file  folder  labels  each  .semester,  and 
throw  away  old  folders. 

4.  Return  all  tests  and  materials  to 
proper  cabinet  or  file  when  finished.  Fill 
in  check-out  card  if  required. 

5.  Do  not  take  pencils  and  supplies 
from  desk. 

6.  First  teacher  in  room— unlock  door, 
turn  on  lights  and  heat  ( if  necessary ) , 
turn  on  master  switches,  and  post  bulle¬ 
tins.  Reverse  procedure  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

7.  No  equipment  should  lx:  mov«‘d 
from  a  room  without  the  consent  of  aii 
administrator.  Suggestions  for  changes  in 
arrangement  of  machine's  or  furniture 
should  l)e  submitted  to  teacher  in  charge' 
of  reK)m. 

8.  Report  all  typew'riters  and  othe-r 
machines  needing  repair  by  filling  out 
repair  blank  with  number  of  machines 
and  repairs  needed.  See  that  machines 
and  tables  are  kept  in  the  prope'r  loca¬ 
tions. 

That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it.  Teach¬ 
ers  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 
Being  high-grade,  responsible  profes- 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


sional  people,  they  do  their  part. 
Harely  d(K\s  either  the  room  mother 
or  (he  eommittee  have  to  remind  any¬ 
one  ot  an  oversight. 

J.  W'lLSON  Cetsingeh 
Dean  of  Business  Education 
San  Dicfio  Junior  College  and 
Vocational  School 
San  DU%i!,  (hdifornia 

Problem  2 

What  can  he  done  with  people  who, 
after  eighteen  class  ineelin^,s  in  Type- 
writiiifi  I,  still  insist  on  lookiufi  at  their 
hands'^  I  have  one  Inuj  with  tvhoni  I 
have  done  remedial  work  on  the  key¬ 
board  reaches.  I  have  moved  him  to 
a  blank  keyboard.  I  have  done  every- 
tiling  I  knoiv  to  help  him,  but  nothing 
.seems  to  work.  Is  more  work  on  his 
keyboard  indicated,  or  ju.st  how  can  I 
help  him? 

\I  \n  i  ii.\  .Mosiiat 
Ahilene  ('hristian  College 
Ahileiu',  Texas 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Miss  Mosier: 

All  teachers  are  faeed  with  the 
prohlem  ot  having  students  who  insist 
on  looking  at  their  hands  in  spite  of 
earetnl  instrnetion.  I  nse  a  variety 
of  preventive  exercises  that  force  a 
student  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  copy 
and  also  help  to  avoid  temptation. 

1.  C'.ive  short  daily  “calling-the- 
throw”  drills— 1 0-seeond  throw  for 
one  minute.  If  a  student  takes  his 
eyes  oH  the  copy,  he  will  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  into  the  line.  This 
•  Ifectively  proves  to  him  the  fallac)’ 
of  looking  np,  for,  if  he  takes  his  eyes 
off  the  copy,  nothing  is  accomplished 
in  the  ten  seconds.  During  the  calling 
of  the  throw,  call  the  names  of  those 
who  look  np.  At  the  end  of  each  ten 
seconds,  say,  “Throw,  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  copy.”  This  is  very  helpful  in 
disciplining  a  student. 

2.  I  have  mimeograplu‘tl  a  page  of 
location  drills.  They  consist  of  the  first 
two  lines  from  the  text  when  a  letter 
is  first  introduced;  for  example,  “u” 
and  “e”:  juj  ded  uj  ed  due  uj  ed,  u  u 
i  uj  e  ed  u  ue  due  ue  due.  As  soon  as 
the  student  comes  into  the  room,  he 
t\pes  the  location  drills  covering  the 
keyboard.  Five  to  ten  minutes  is  al¬ 
lotted  for  this,  fncidentally,  this  is  a 
go(Kl  wav  to  start  the  class,  for  there 
is  n<»  waiting  tor  the  teacher’s  direc¬ 
tions.  II  a  student  is  tempted  to  look 
at  his  keys  or  his  work  is  very  inac¬ 
curate,  he  may  be  assigned  to  work 
on  the  location  drills  for  the  entire 
pi'rifHl.  W'hen  you  note  an  improve¬ 
ment,  permit  him  to  try  the  lesson 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  The 
location  drills  help  the  student  to 
establish  the  habit  of  keeping  his  eyes 
on  the  copy.  He  may  look  at  the  keys 


because  he  is  unsure  of  the  keyboard. 

3.  Give  daily  alphabet  drills.  Have 
each  student  type  the  alphabet  while 
Kxrking  at  the  ceiling.  .\lso,  make  an 
individual  check  to  see  that  each  one 
uses  the  correct  fingers  as  he  does  so. 

I  find  that,  if  you  have  a  student  look 
at  tlu'  ceiling,  he  cannot  sneak  glances 
at  the  keyboard.  This  drill  lasts  no 
longer  than  a  minute  at  a  time. 

1.  Give  freejuent  short  timed  writ¬ 
ings  of  one,  tw’o,  and  three  minutes, 
(ove  no  credit  to  a  student  who  looks 
np  during  the  time  allotted.  Practi- 
calK  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  short  timing  if  a  student  looks  up; 
this  retardation  proves  to  him  that  he 
is  handicapping  himself  bv  doing  so. 
Gall  the  names  of  students  who  look 
at  keys  during  the  timing. 

5.  Give  no  credit  to  a  student  who, 
.it  any  time,  is  looking  at  his  keys. 
Automatically  mark  all  papers  “out.” 

b.  Give  no  final  credit  for  the  course 
to  a  student  who  liniks  at  his  keys. 

7.  If  you  feel  that  a  student  is  not 
putting  forth  effort  to  keep  his  eyes 
on  tlu‘  cop\ ,  ask  him  to  cover  his  type¬ 
writer  and  think  over  his  problem. 
W  hen  he  recognizes  his  problem  and 
is  willing  to  do  something  about  it,  he 
discusses  it  with  von  and  asks  permis¬ 
sion  to  type.  This  usually  drives  home 
the  point  that  you  mean  business.  Tell 
him  it  would  be  better  not  to  type  at 


all  than  to  type  anything  incorrectly. 

8.  Introducing  a  great  many  repeti¬ 
tions  exercises  helps  the  student  to 
type  with  fluency  at  the  start;  and, 
because  the  exercise  becomss  easier, 
he  is  less  tempted  to  look  at  his  keys. 
Ghallenge  the  student  on  how  many 
times  he  can  type  a  given  sentence 
with  short,  frixpient  words.  Assign  a 
short  paragraph  and  check  how  many 
times  it  can  be  typed  during  the  time 
allotted.  The  short  paragraph  and 
sentence  drills  help  build  word  pat¬ 
terns.  When  the  feel  of  the  w’ord 
pattern  is  established,  the  student  does 
not  look  at  his  hands. 

9.  1  do  not  introduce  numbers  and 
special  characters  until  the  student  can 
t\  pc  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency.  The 
easier  you  make  each  lesson,  the  less 
likeK  it  is  that  the  student  will  look 
at  his  keyboard.  Number  typing  slows 
the  speed;  and,  as  a  result,  the  labori¬ 
ous  effort  that  is  put  forth  seems  to  be 
lessened  in  the  student’s  mind  if  he 
looks  at  his  keys.  If  the  habit  of 
keeping  eyes  on  the  copy  has  been 
firmly  fixed,  he  doesn’t  wish  to  look 
at  his  keys  when  new  work  is  intro¬ 
duced. 

10.  If  one  grades  papers  before  the 
student  has  established  correct  typing 
habits,  his  desire  to  get  a  good  grade 
]  may  cause  him  to  look  at  the  key- 
1  {Continued  on  page  44) 
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DO  THE  JOB  RIGHT! 

Study  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and 
table  should  be  ADJUSTED  to  fit  the  individual. 
SEMCO  ALL  STEEL- School  and  Office 
Equipment  saves  you  money  while  it  offers  correct 
typewriter  height  from  26  to  29Vi  inches. 
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Drop-Leaf  Stand 

nmsn  45  f45ir  45  diaung  your  teuphonh 


Just  o  simple  turn  of  the  REMOVABLE  crank 
assures  proper,  positive— locking  typewriter 
bed  height.  The  choir  alone  cannot  assure 
typing  ease  and  improve  typing  technique! 

BE  MODERN  ...  USE  SEMCO'S  ADJUSTABLE 
TABLES  and  STANDS! 
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business  needs  all 


Electric 


Noiseless 


The  Electric  Typewriter  is  recognized  today  as  a  superior 
teaching  instrument ..  .the  greatest  short  cut  ever  devised 
for  the  learning  of  typing  .  .  .  the  foundation  of  better  typ 
mg  on  Noiseless  and  manual  typewriters  as  well. 


Noiseless  typing  reflects  the  highest  refinement  of  typing 
skill  .  .  .  thus  typists  with  noiseless  training  are  usually 
extremely  proficient  on  standard  and  electric  typewriters 
too  .  .  .  better  equipped  to  fill  the  top  secretarial  posts 
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Standard 


Educators  and  businessmen  apree  that  the  more  ver¬ 
satile  the  typist,  the  more  valuable  the  employee.  In 
today’s  “Electric  — Noiseless  — Standard”  offices,  stu¬ 
dents  trained  on  all  three  quickly  take  their  place  at 
any  station  with  confidence  and  know-how.  Conse¬ 
quently  no  typing  cour.se  is  complete  without  training 
on  all  three  ...  no  typing  department  complete  with¬ 
out  all  three  Remington'®  Typewriters  .  .  .  Electric 
. . .  Noiseless®.  . .  Standard!®. 


The  Remington  Standard  — the  most  highly  responsive, 
smoothly  rhythmic,  standard  typewriter  available  today— 
the  most  obvious  ctioice  to  complete  your  planned  program 
for  making  students  the  best  possible  all  round  typists. 
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This  shot  from  Hem- 
in0on  Rmul's  m  w  film 
illustrates  the  fact  that 
one  electric  typewriter 
is  now  being  installed 
for  every  three  manual 
machines.  The  1951 
ratio  was  twenty  to  one. 


mmmmmmm 

mmmm’wmm 


Reminqton  Rand's 
new  film  portrays 
the  varied  uses  of 
modern  machines 


"THE 

TYPEWRITER 

IN 

BUSINESS" 


AdJUStABlE 
TYPEWRITER  DESK 

WITH  "TYPE  RIGHT"  UNIT 

•  Make  adjustment  quickly  and  easily 
— from  26"  to  30". 

•  Typewriter  platform  fits  closely. 

•  Oak  or  Maple  with  natural  finish. 

•  Top  of  desk  is  36"  long,  20"  wide, 
30"  high. 

•  Recessed  area  16"  x  16".  Shipped 
assembled. 

No.  23  desk,  same  as  above  but  without 
modesty  shield  or  book  shelf.  Shipped  K.  D. 

Write  for  prices — tor  sample  desk  we  will 
assume  freight  charges. 

FEDERAL  WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1029  W.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  22,  III. 


Southern  California 
SUMMER  SESSIONS 

June  24 — August  2;  August  5 — August  31 

Numerous  courses  will  be  offered  in 
all  divisions  of  the  University —  grad¬ 
uate  and  undergraduate.  Faculty  in¬ 
cludes  many  distinguished  profes¬ 
sors.  Organized  social,  cultural,  and 
recreational  activities  are  provided. 
Delightful  summer  climate. 

For  Bulletin,  write  to — 

Dean  of  Summer  Session 

University  of  Southern  California 

Los  Angeles  7 


NEW  REPRINT 

"Comparing  Electric  Typewriters" 

— a  4-page  reprint  from  the  January  issue 
of  Business  Education  World 

A  factual,  feature-by-feature  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  electric  and  semi-electric 
machines  available  to  teachers  for 
classroom  training. 

Single  copy  price — 25c 
Send  order  together  with  payment  to: 
Reprint  Dept. 

Business  Education  World 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


IN  AN  .ATTEMPT  “to  encourage 
more  efficient  utilization  of  toclay’s 
versatile  typewriters,”  the  Remington 
Rand  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  issued  “The  Typewriter  in 
Bujiuess,”  A  20-minute,  16-mm.  black- 
and-white  film,  it  is  a  straightforward, 
businesslike  description  of  the  varied 
uses  of  the  newest  mcKlel  ty  pewriters, 
with  emphasis  on  electrics. 

Features  highlighted  by  the  film- 
some  common  to  modern  typewriters 
in  general,  some  confined  to  electrics, 
and  some  exclusive  on  Remington 
electrics— are: 

•  The  advantages  of  electric  type¬ 
writers  in  terms  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality  of  work  produced. 

•  The  variety  of  type  styles  avail¬ 
able  at  the  same  cxrst  as  the  conven¬ 
tional  pica  and  elite  styles. 

•  A  scale  for  perfect  centering  of 
paper. 

•  Automatic-repeat  keys  and  bars. 
•  A  ten-key  tabulator  for  statistical 
typing,  with  a  decimal  key,  a  “thou¬ 
sands”  key,  and  a  “millions”  key. 

•  Noiseless  typing,  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  pressure  rather  than  use 
of  the  “striking”  principle. 

•  Special  keyboards  for  typing  in 
such  fields  as  mathematics,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  medicine  (including  special 
tvpe  bars  that  contain  frequently  em- 


plovcd  terms  in  thi-ir  entirety),  and 
lor  lort'igu  languages. 

•  Interchangeable  type  bars  that 
allow  special  characters  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  either  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently,  for  conventional  characters. 

Because  the  film  is  ( 1 )  somewhat 
technical— though  never  dull -in  na¬ 
ture,  (2)  not  specifically  d<*signed  for 
instructional  purposi's,  and  (3)  pre¬ 
sented  with  very  little  “sugar  coating,” 
its  value  for  student  viewers  is  limitetl. 
Most  teachers,  however,  will  find  it  an 
extremely  graphic  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  what  present-day  type¬ 
writers  can  accomplish. 

In  the  last  analysis,  though,  the  film 
gives  the  impression  of  being  aimed 
primarily  at  businessmen,  with  the 
object  of  persuading  them  to  mod¬ 
ernize  their  offices  by  installing  more 
electric  machines— or,  at  least,  using 
the  latest  manual  models.  If  you  as 
a  teacher  are  inclined  to  do  a  little 
missionarv  work,  you  might  encourage 
your  own  business  acfjuaintances,  or 
local  groups  composed  primarily  of 
businessmen,  to  arrange  to  secure  the 
film  for  viewing.  Free  showings  can 
be  arranged  by  contacting  your  local 
Remington  Rand  sales  office  or  writing 
to  Remington  Rand,  315  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  10,  New  York,  and 
rerjuesting  descriptive  folder  R-882f). 
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You  prepare  students  for  quicker  placement  and  faster  on  the  same  machines  they  will  use  in  their  office 
advancement  when  school  training  is  like  actual  office  jobs.  These  texts  were  prepared  by  Comptometer 
practice— and  that's  exactly  what  these  practical  texts  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Foundation  for  Business 
are  designed  to  provide.  With  these  four  texts  your  Education.  Help  your  students  and  help  yourself— 
students  encounter  everyday  business  requirements,  mail  the  coupon  today! 


Name _ 


School  _ _ 


No  lost  hand-motion  I  The  10-key  wonder  City  _  Zone _ State 

that  figures  faster  than  you  think... 

Comptometer's  COMPTOGRAPH  "202” 


MARCH,  1957 


BULLETIN  BOARD  MATERIAL 
The  Meaning  of  a  Dollar  an  Hour... Dictating 
Machines  Poster.  Explains,  Illustrates  new  type 
dictation  machine  that  overcomes  objections 
to  machine  dictation.  Includes 
discussion  questions. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TRANSCRIBING  MACHINES  ^ 
Guide  to  practical  teaching  objectives  and  I 
methods.  Explains  latest  scientific  developments  / 
embodied  In  Comptometer  Commander  1- 
dlctatlon  machine.  Discusses  level  of 
achievement  that  can  be  attained.  Outlines 
teaching  program. 


TYPING  TESTS 

Dictation  Machine  T ranscription  Made  Easier. 
Folder.  Contains  practical  typing  speed  and 
accuracy  tests.  Simplifies  the  checking 
process.  Contains  rough  draft  copy  of 
longhand  and  typed  material  for  putting 
into  final  form. 


FIVE-LESSON  MANUAL 
Dictation  Machine  Operation.  Five-lesson 
textbook.  Gives  stenographic  students 
acquaintanceship  skill  with  the  transcribing 
machine.  Use  with  pre-recorded  belts  of 
dictation  prepared  for  maximum  learning  with 
minimum  practice — employs  the 
apprenticeship  method,  frees  teachers 
for  other  duties. 


Address 


om 


ptome-ber  - 


B  ETTER 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  Free  Teach¬ 
ing  Aids  as  Checked: 

1  □  2  n  3  4  □ 

□  Send  Teaching  Aids  on  COMPTOMETER 
Adding-Calculating  Machine. 


Felt  A  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co. 

1705  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  III. 


TEACH 

TODAY’S  DUPLICATING 

Offset— spirit  process— Azograph® — mimeograph— no  one  questions  the  important 
part  all  four  major  duplicating  processes  play  in  business  today.  But  the  pace  is 
too  fast  and  overhead  costs  are  too  high  to  permit  the  use  of  slow,  inefficient 
equipment.  Therefore,  a  school’s  responsibility  is  to  teach  today’s  duplicating  with 
today’s  most  modern  equipment.  A.  B.  Dick  equipment  is  designed  to  help  you 
do  just  that.  For  example,  operating  instructions  are  permanently  mounted  on  the 
machines  in  plain  view.  All  controls  are  clearly  identified.  Your  A.  B.  Dick 
Company  distributor  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  latest 
models  for  each  process.  And  remember,  since  he  handles  all  four  processes,  he  is 
your  one  source  of  unbiased  information.  Look  for  his  name  under  Duplicating 
Machines  in  the  classified  section  of  your  phone  book.  Or  mail  the  coupon  on  the 
opposite  page  for  more  information. 


AZOORAPH®  — SPIRIT 

For  short  runs  with  positive  cleanliness, 
there  are  the  economical  A.  B.  Dick  Azo- 
graph's^  duplicators  that  can  also  be  used 
for  spirit  process  duplicating.  You  can 
choose  from  a  selection  of  hand-operated 
and  electric  models  capable  of  handling 
masters  up  to  12*  x  U’/i". 


/ 


OFFSET  •  SPIRIT  PROCESS  • 
IMPRESSION  PAPERS  • 
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with  TODAY’S  EQUIPMENT 


OFFSET 

The  new  A.  B.  Dick  offset  duplicator,  Model  350, 
will  produce  up  to  9,000  copies  per  hour  of  written, 
typed,  drawn  or  photographed  material— copies 
in  fine  line,  with  solids  or  with  half-tone  screens. 
Exclusive  Aquamatic  control  automatically  main¬ 
tains  ink-water  balance  to  simplify  operation  and 
assure  uniformly  perfect  copies. 


MIMEOGRAPH 

For  ten  to  thousands  of  copies  in  rich  black 
and/or  colors,  there  are  new  A.  B.  Dick® 
mimeographs — from  low-cost,  hand-operated 
models  to  heavy-duty,  power-driven  models. 
New,  quick-drying  inks  eliminate  the  need  for 
slip-sheeting  and  permit  you  to  mimeograph 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  more  information — or  visit 
your  distributor  of  A.  B.  Dick  products.  You’ll 
find  his  name  under  Duplicating  Machines  in 
the  classified  section  of  your  phone  book. 


AZOGRAPH  •  MIMEOGRAPH 
FOLDING  MACHINES 


A.  n.  DICK  COMPANY 
.5700  Toiihy  Avonuo 
Chicago  .51,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  pluaso  send  me  more 
information  about  your  new  equipment 
designed  for  teaching  Modern  Duplicating. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  latest  developments  in 

I  I  mirnwgraph  equipment 
r~l  offset  equipment 
I  I  Azograph  or  spirit  equipment 

Name _ 

Position _ 

School _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 
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Exclusive 


on  the  world's  finest 


standard  typewriter: 


^^RESPONSE-  0-MA  TIC  " 


ACTION 


Availahle  only  on  the 
Smith-Corona  "Kiphty-Eight,” 
Response-O-Matic  Action  brings 
to  you  a  touch,  a  feel, 
a  typing  action  that  means  finer 
correspondence , .  .faster. 
In  addition,  you  benefit  from  these 
other  Smith-Corona  exclusives: 


Customstyl*d  Keyboard — four  extra 
characters  —  88  in  all. 


Amazinc  Pace  CaEo  —  that  lets  VOU 
quickly  set  a  h(»ttom  "margin.” 

Inatant-Set  Mareins  —  most  natural, 
easiest  margin-setting  system. 

Call  your  local  Smith-Corona 
representative  for  a  demoustratiou. 


Smith-CoTona  Inc  Syracuse  1  New  York 
Branch  Offices  or  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 


SMITH-CORONA 
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Even  in.  a  market  tkat  is  I 

a.esperate  for  kelp,  fonr  ou.t  of  five  applicants  lose  ont. 
A.  personnel  expert  explains  wky 


WILBERT  E.  SCHEER 

Employment  Director,  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  Chicago 
Member.  Illinois  Private  Schools  State  Board 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  an 
ahruliinient  of  a  talk  by  Mr.  Scheer 
before  the  Central  Conitnercial  Teach¬ 
ers  .Vssociation  in  Dat('tif)ort,  lotva. 

The  E.VULY  19.3()’s  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  era  of  mass  un¬ 
employment.  The  lessons  we  learned 
from  that  painful  experience  made  us 
chancre  many  of  our  (‘stahlished  ways. 

The  present  a^e  may  well  he  re¬ 
corded  as  the  period  ol  overemploy¬ 
ment.  It,  t(to,  is  ti'acliintr  us  to  rethink 
.some  of  our  practices  and  policies. 
Like  any  other  trying  time,  it  is  teach¬ 
ing  us  its  lessons  the  harrl  way— and 
certainly  not  painlessly. 

The  greatest  manhunt  in  history  is 
taking  place  today  on  .\merica’s  col¬ 
lege  campuses.  Despite  the  desperate- 
recruitment  campaigns  being  ceni 
ducted  by  many  cxirporations,  thou¬ 
sands  of  je)b  openings  will  remain  un¬ 
filled.  The  .supply  is  insufficiiMit  to 


meet  the  demands  e)f  today’s  market. 

High  school  students  are  just  as 
much  in  demand  as  college  students. 
In  the  case  of  stenographers  and  typ¬ 
ists,  the  situation  is  reaching  the 
point  of  desperation.  One  high  school 
senior  told  me  in  her  counselor’s 
office  that,  even  before  graduation, 
she  had  been  bombarded  with  a 
hundred  job  offers— by  mail,  by  tele¬ 
phone,  by  personal  visit,  by  friends, 
.although  she  was  a  good  student  and 
well  worth  hirijig.  she  was  not  out¬ 
standing.  She  was  typical,  and  I  as¬ 
sume  that  her  many  job  offers  were 
typical,  too. 

Boston  office  has  reported  that 
one  newspaper  adverti.sement  for  gen¬ 
eral  office  clerks  will  pull  in  60  ap¬ 


plicants— but  no  prospects  for  em¬ 
ployment.  .\  Buffalo  employer  is  so 
desperate  that  he  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  building  elevator 
starter  to  call  the  interviewer  at  home 
in  case  a  good  applicant  should  come 
in  on  a  holiday. 

Employers  have  shari^ened  their 
ads— and  their  offers— to  get  scarce 
white-color  help.  “Just  know  your 
ABC’s  and  1,  2,  3’s  and  you’ll  qual¬ 
ify,”  says  an  ad  for  file  clerks  in  Los 
Angeles.  Other  office-help-wanted 
ads  in  that  boom  city  ask  for  “dolls” 
or  for  such  types  as  “a  gal  who’s  fast 
on  the  draw.” 

A  St.  Louis  firm  offers  to  provide 
a  secretary  with  transportation  to  and 
{Continned  on  page  43) 
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n  DON'T  WANT  TO  LEARN,  1>JUST  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY.' 
MY  STUDENTS^WERE  OBSESSED  WITH  MONEY 
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_^DJvlAKING  "SEVEN  THE  HARD  WAY." 
UNTIL... 

®  THEY  LEARNED 


BOORREEPING  'mE'^EASY  WAY” 


The:  pkohlkm  oi  tUvtiopinir 

knowU'djje  and  skills  in  tlic  lower 
lii^li  scliool  grades  can  Imvoiiu*  ver\ 
complex.  1  discoveri'd  tliis  a  lew  \cars 
aiio  when  I  acquired  a  j»ronp  aller- 
iric  fo  hooks  of  any  kind  .save  the 
comic  lM)ok  or  tin*  detective  thriller. 

Warehouses  and  faetories  dotted 
the  streets  o|  this  sehool’s  neiehhor- 
hood,  wliile  liere  .md  lln  ri-  a  sm.dl 
lionse  son^lil  \.tinl\  to  lo.iinl.iio  its 
rt‘sidential  status.  1  lie  stiiiieiits  would' 
tell  me.  “My  lather  lelt  school  in  the 
seventh  prade,  and  he  has  a  good  joh. 
He’s  a  longshoreman,  and  he  makes 
a  lot  more  than  some  ol  these  ‘softies.’ 
School  regulations  keep  me  in  school. 


SR.  M.  PARACLETE,  S.S.J. 

Queen  of  Pea'e  High  School 
North  Arlington.  New  Jersey 

I  don’t  want  to  learn.  I  would  rather 
go  to  work  and  earn  soim'  money.” 
These  students  didn’t  need  any  more 
money;  they  had  too  mnch  of  it  as  it 
was.  Their  mothers  and  lathers  g.ive 
them  plentv  ol  <-ash  .iiid  the\  prompt 
l\  squandeied  it  on  iioiisciise  or  else 
got  rid  of  it  by  shooting  dice  when  the 
cops  weren’t  looking.  As  long  as  the 
money  lasted,  they  worked  overtime- 
on  factory  steps  or  street  corners. 

The  ability  to  buy  and  the  thrill  ol 


winning  money  to  do  more  huying 
was  more  exciting  to  them  than  the 
pleasure  ol  learning  or  the  satisfaction 
in  an  accomplished  task.  Their  end 
ohjective  was:  “Let’s  get  this  educa¬ 
tion  husiness  over  w  ith,  the  .sooner  the 
better;  and  in  trampling  down  «*duca- 
tion,  let’s  eliminate  the  teachers,  too.” 
Now,  don’t  mistake  me;  it  was  no 
“blaekboard  jungh'”  setup.  It  was 
simpK  ap.itlu,  .i  resistance  to  learn 
iiig,  and  a  dlstiust  ol  teacheis. 

In  the  survival  for  existence,  1  had 
to  form  a  definite  program.  My  aims 
had  to  be: 

1.  To  change  their  attitude,  to 
make  them  want  to  learn. 
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2.  To  toac'li  them  how  moiioy  is 
11.01(11(^1  hy  men  who  know  its  value, 
to  lead  them  to  use  it  to  inak(“  life 
easier  tor  tlieiuselves  as  well  as  lor 
their  lamili(‘s. 

■  >.  To  promote  a  liohlry  lli.it  wimld 
keep  them  oil  the  streets  at  iiiifht. 

Oil  the  first  day  the  class  met.  I 
tried  to  draw  out  the  studeuts.  “What 
do  you  w.mt  to  do  alter  hinh  seliool?” 
They  either  liad  uo  plans,  had  no 
]>laus  to  commuuicate  to  me,  or  else 
did  not  want  to  he  calk'd  “Brouiiies’ 
lor  lining  up  on  the  side  ol  the  teacher 
.01(1  “(.’hicken”  lor  hacking  down  on 
the  .igK'ement  (“NO  stndyin’,  fellas”). 

I  decided  th.it  this  approach  was 
wrong;  so  the  next  day.  I  gave  out 
slips  ol  paper  asking  loin  ipiestions. 

1  said.  “No  names,  please!  ^Oii  ma\ 
print  the  loisucr  il  \  (Hi  w  ish.” 

Were  yon  away  during  sacation  this 
M.ir:* - 

Did  \(in  eiijo\’  yonr  \acation? - 

■\re  yon  glad  that  vacation  is  over? 

Heasoii - 

Ninetx  i>er  cent  said  that  the\  had 
not  gone  away  except  on  a  lew  one- 
day  trips.  Nearly  all  said  that  thev 
wcK'  glad  that  the  summer  was  over 
and  gave  their  reason:  “It  was  horing; 
w(‘  had  nothing  to  do.” 

On  the  third  morning  I  iH'gan, 
"Well.  y('sterday  yon  told  me  alMiiit 
yonr  vacation,  so  now  I  shall  tell  yon 
ahont  how  I  s|H‘nt  one  day  during 
my  vacation.”  I  had  to  keep  in  mind 
that  most  ol  them  h.id  taken  only  one- 
da\  vacation  tri|)s,  and,  in  order  to 
meet  them  on  their  own  level.  I’d 
have  to  talk  ahont  that  kind  ol  trip. 
.So  I  went  on  to  di'scrihe  a  day  I  had 
spent  in  New  York  — Badio  (lity.  Km- 
ihre  State  Building.  Saint  Patrick’s 
( !;ithedral,  I'nited  N.itions  Building, 
Mother  (lahrini's  Shrine,  a  visit  to  a 
ship  that  sailed  the  seven  seas.  When 
I  finished  I  askrxl,  “How  many  ol 
soil  have  ever  Ih'cii  to  New  York?” 
Not  a  single  one— and  it  w'as  only  a 
lew  miles  away!  “How  many  ol  yon 
would  like  to  visit  New  York?”  Every- 
one— not  a  single  hand  remained 
down.  “This  year?  Belore  (diristmas?” 
.\t  this,  even  the  tronhlemakers  forgot 
their  constitiitional  hy-laws.  Yes,  they 
would  like  to  go;  and  so  1  promised 
(rather  rashly,  1  must  conh'ss)  that  we 
would  make  the  trip,  every  single  one 
of  ns.  There  was  only  one  condition; 
w'c  must  work  together;  every  after¬ 
noon  at  2;  30  we  must  all  he  able  to 
say  “mission  accomplished.” 

I'he  lollowing  morning  they  were 
knocking  on  my  door  before  1  w.as 


ready  for  class.  They  had  discussed 
the  plan  the  night  helore  and  their 
enthusiasm  was  wonderinl.  I  told 
inysell,  “II  I  can  just  transler  this  to 
their  studies,  we  can  win.”  At  all 
events,  their  interest  was  aroused  to 
the  point  where  the\  were  willing  to 
do  man\  things  that  the\  had  no  in¬ 
tention  ol  doing  on  the  lirst  day  ol 
ckiss.  Tlu'y  wiinted  to  start  then  and 
there  to  save  so  much  each  week. 

'I'he  r('pr('sentative  of  a  local  hank 
came  in  and  explained  the  (liffer(>nt 
kinds  of  accounts— savings  accounts, 
checking  accounts,  etc.  Within  a 
week,  each  student  had  made  out  his 
application  slip,  depositi'd  $1.25  in 
the  (*nv(dope,  and  started  his  own  sav¬ 
ings  account.  Ever\  we(*k  their  de¬ 
posit  was  picked  np  hy  the  bank  car. 
.\s  the  hank  hooks  were  retnriK'd  each 
week,  their  owners  examined  them 
carelnlly,  then  handed  tlu'in  to  a 
cashier  th(*y  had  select('d  from  among 
themselves,  rhe  books  were  liK'ked 
away,  and  Iroth  tfie  cashier  and  the 
assistant  cashier  were  giv('n  keys  to 
th('  locked  hox. 

More  Help  from  Outside 

Shortly  alter  this  we  set  iij)  a  modi¬ 
fied  Junior  .Achievement  Program. 
One  of  our  parishioners  was  a  gr(*at 
believer  in  this  program  as  it  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  onr  cities.  Since  he  sjx'iit 
most  of  his  time  with  Imivs  and  girls 
interested  in  this  t\pe  of  work,  we 
IH'rsiuuh'd  him  to  talk  to  onr  students, 
who  were  as  yet  too  young  to  join 
the  official  Junior  .Achievement  .setup. 
He  came,  he  talked,  and  he  brought 
with  him  a  friend  w'ho  went  into  ac¬ 
tion.  rhis  man  showed  the  students 
how  to  make  costume  jewelrx— and 
that  was  it! 

My  students  .set  tlu'inselves  up  in 
business.  I'hey  borrowed  $100  Iroin 
the  school  account,  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  principal.  They  drew  up 
a  balance  sfuet  immediately.  The 
teaching  of  assets  was  very  real  to 
them,  and  the  proprietor  (them.selves) 
on  the  credit  side  ol  the  sheet  w'as 
even  more  real.  .A  i>nrchasing  agent 
was  named,  a  student  who  would  go 
into  the  city  to  buy  the  “backings” 
and  the  “jewels.”  Of  course  this  agent 
neech'd  carfare,  so  a  petty-cash  fund 
was  set  lip.  Small  cash  receipts  were 
signed  by  the  agent  when  he  removed 
his  carfare  from  the  box.  (They  did 
not  trust  each  other  ten)  far— I  had 
to  hold  the  key  to  this  lx)x.)  They 
ch(K‘ked  the  sale.s  slips  as  they  came 
hack  from  their  suppliers,  the  bills 
were  discounted,  receipts  were  made 


out  for  money  receivr^d,  a  checking 
account  was  opened,  deposits  made, 
hank  balances  reconciled,  entries  in 
Inith  journal  imd  K'dger  were  taken 
c;ire  ol,  and  expense  and  income  ac¬ 
counts  were  expkiined  and  duly  en¬ 
tered.  In  addition  to  this,  they  re¬ 
turned  the  $100  to  the  .school  ac¬ 
count,  with  interest;  deducted  the  in 
cidental  expenses  of  their  trip;  and 
closed  the  Ixioks— In-fore  they  took 
their  trip  to  New  A’ork  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8th. 

Naturally,  as  hnsiness  progressed, 
certain  students  made  the  finished 
priKluct,  and  a  payroll  had  to  be 
made  out.  .Arriving  a  half  hour  early 
in  the  morning  did  not  provide  siil- 
licient  time,  and  so,  many  an  alter- 
iMMin,  they  had  to  he  pot  out  at  5 
p.m.,  taking  work  to  be  finisluHl  at 
home.  They  had  their  trip  to  New 
A’ork  and  anotlu'r  to  Washington, 
1).  C.,  in  late  spring. 

The  up-hill  drive  was  terrific. 
Honrs  had  to  be  sp(*nt  on  planning. 
Deiwsit  slips,  checks,  and  work  sheets 
had  to  he  mimeographed  so  that  all 
would  be  engaged  in  doing  the  work. 
One  of  the  hoys  had  a  friend  who 
donated  jonrmd  sheets  and  ledger 
pages,  so  that  all  would  be  able  to 
make  the  entries.  .Another  boy  ar¬ 
ranged  the  bulletin  board  and  .showed 
the  bookkeeping  cycle,  using  forms 
he  had  made  p(*rtaiiung  to  the  class 
business.  They  took  inventory  of  all 
“jew'els”  left  at  the  In'ginning  of  each 
month  and  made  out  a  merchandising 
inventory;  they  never  wavered  when 
it  came  to  a  (jiiestion  ol  whetfier  to 
debit  or  credit  the  stones. 

One  morning  when  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  hnying  with  the  j)urchas- 
ing  agent  for  the  month  (we  used  a 
rotation  plan  on  as  many  johs  as  jjos- 
sihle).  the  leader  of  the  first-day  gang 
said,  “Gosh,  Sister,  do  yon  know  that 
you  are  teaching  us  bookkeeping?" 
Of  course,  for  his  sake,  I  looked  sur¬ 
prised,  but  1  conf(*ss  to  being  nearly 
overcome  w-hen  this  great  hater  of 
Inioks  added,  “Them  kids  over  at  St. 
Pete’s  ain’t  gettin’  no  Bookkeepin.’  ” 

I  was  too  happy  to  notice  his  gram¬ 
matical  errors  and  1  think  Saint  Peter 
would  he  too  hig  to  notice  his  appar¬ 
ent  disresj'iect.  I  realized  that  his  re¬ 
action  W’as  but  a  reflection  of  the 
attitud(?s  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 

When  June  10th  came,  I  looked 
over  the  aims  I  had  listed  on  that 
early  September  afternoon.  Taking  up 
my  marking  pencil  I  w’rote  across  the 
l»age  “Mission  Acconiplish(Hl.”  I  be- 
(Continued  on  Ptif’c  49) 
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Can  Challenge 
Their  Imagination 


Here  are  ways  to  interest  your  DE  students  in 
the  properties  and  uses  of  clothing  materials 


NORBERT  ZEIMES  Temple  University,  Philddelphia 


I  an  important  area  of  distrihtitive 
eUneation.  Tlu*  hewilderiiiir  variety  of 
natural  and  inaii-inad(‘  fihers,  finislies, 
knits,  and  weaves  presents  a  eliallenpe 
to  «\»M\  l)K  teaelier.  At  one  time, 
textile  lilrers  were  relatively  few  in 
nmniHM,  and  tlieir  eliaraeteristies 
eonid  l)e  readily  tatii^lit.  Beeanse  ot 
tli(‘  al)nndane(‘  of  information  about 
n-eent  developments  in  textiles,  liow- 
e\er.  more  effeetixc  teaeln'njr  teeb- 
nicpu's  need  to  Im-  developed.  W’e  mnsf 
make  the  teacbing  of  textile  informa¬ 
tion  fnndamental  for  all  DE  students. 

“Faet  ta^s”  are  often  meaningless 
l<»  salespeople,  tbougb  they  have  berm 
earr-fully  prepared  and  affixed  to  tbe 
garment  by  tbe  mamilaetnrer.  One 
wa\  to  make  students  aware  of  tbe 
need  to  imd(‘rstand  sneb  information 
is  to  have  ibem  mount  a  nnmIxT  of 
diHereiit  t.igs  on  tbe  inside  of  a  file 
lolder,  opened  lengthwise.  The  folder 
ean  Ik‘  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board 
lor  tbe  whole  elass,  or  it  ean  be  re¬ 
tained  by  an  individual  stndrMit. 

Aetnal  labrie  s\\ateb<‘s  arr*  biglily 
<  Heeli\f  in  teaebing  tlu-  nature  and 
eliaraeteristies  of  \arions  fibers.  If 
|Im*\  are  enl,  or  even  s«*wn,  into  simple 
sbajies  that  represent  tlieir  ]naetieal 
uses,  tbe  swatches  can  be  dramatie 
and  informative.  This  is  better  than 
the  usual  method  of  having  students 
merely  finger  a  swafib  of  material. 
I'or  example,  a  wool  suatili  of  glen- 
plaid  material,  cut  to  the  shai>e  of  a 
pair  of  trousers,  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  use  of  the  material  far  more  ef* 
tertively  than  would  a  s(|iiare,  piiik'Kd 
swateb.  Similarb,  dress  mattaials 


might  be  cut  in  tli(‘  lorni  ol  a  dress. 
t(‘lt  ill  the  form  of  a  bat,  and  so  on. 
If  it  is  not  desirable  to  cut  the  materi¬ 
al,  an  alternative  nietbod  is  to  cut  out 
a  jiaper  form  and  to  jdaee  it  over  tbe 
swateb.  Displaxing  swalebes  in  this 
wa\  is  interesting,  and  if  merebandis- 
iiig  facts  about  tbe  material  are  moun¬ 
ted  on  the  same  paper,  a  double  effeet 
is  achieved. 

Subjecting  sw. itches  to  dmabilit\, 
bmiiing.  oil.  ink,  and  water-absorp¬ 
tion  tests  ean  be  eipialb'  interesting 
to  students.  .Altliongb  these  are  not 
loolprool,  they  show  tbe  student 
simple  ways  to  identify  certain 
fibers.  It  often  challenges  tbe  in¬ 
genuity  ol  some  students  to  develop 
a  simple  durability  test  using  blocks 
ol  wood  covered  with  sandpajH'i  or 
snbjeetiiig  a  swateb  to  repeated  wash¬ 
ings. 

Or.  why  not  have  a  jierfoi  iiianee  re¬ 
port  made  by  a  student  who  wears  a 
certain  fabric?  'I'liis  report  could  be 
as  detailed  as  tbe  student’s  work 
situation  pi'rmits.  For  example,  tbe 
life  of  tbe  item,  tag  facts,  advertising 
claims,  appearance,  wearability,  and 
wasbability— all  eonid  be  ti*sted  by 
everyday  wear  and  reported  on  by  the 
.student. 

riie  distribntive-edneafion  teacher 
who  uses  somt*  of  these  teclmicpies  will 
find  stiuU'iits  interested  in  learning 
textile  facts  and  interested  in  using 
these  facts  as  selling  points  when  <leal- 
ing  with  customers.  .An  otherwise 
mundane  area  of  instruction  can  be 
made  absorbing  for  students  whose 
feaeber  uses  a  varietv  of  sneli  teeb- 
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BUSINESS  FDUC.'VilON  WOJfLI) 


The  public's  growing  consciousness  of  the  importance 
of  our  schools  indicates  a  renaissance  in  education. 
In  order  to  get  your  share  of  attention  and  funds  .  .  . 


WIN 

RECOBNITION 
FOR  YOUR 
DEPARTMENT 


WALLACE  W.  R  E  I  F  F,  San  Jo'^.e  (California'  Stato  Collego 


Ol’H  AMKHKIAN  t'ducation  sys- 
Umii  is  t‘xp«Mifnciii^  a  ifii.iis- 
saiicf  tliat  is  witliont  in  oiu 

history.  Classrooms  an*  being  built  by 
the  thonsaiuls.  Bond  issues  ot  amaz¬ 
ing  proportions  are  being  passed  and, 
justifiably,  snp|)orted  by  eominunities 
all  across  the  country.  Education  is 
even  coming  to  th«*  forefront  of 
national  politics.  The  whole  field  and 
its  professional  members  are  beginning 
to  receive  long  overdue  attention, 
understanding,  and  appreciation. 

Business  education  must  act  now 
to  receive  its  fair  share  of  this  support 
and  encouragement.  Now  is  our 
chance  to  have  our  objectives  and 
iu*eds  evaluated.  All  levels— junior  aiul 
senior  higli  scliool,  college,  and  uni¬ 
versity-must  make  their  individual 
and  collective  contributions  to  win  the 
teaching  aids,  idiysical  facilities, 
(■(piipment,  and  staff  necessary  to  j)ro- 
vide  the  best  opportunities  for  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

\  major  proportion  of  the  .school 
population  is  affected  by  the  business- 
education  department.  As  more 
schools  recognize  the  importance  of 
t*conomic  efficiency  for  individual 
members  of  society,  more  and  more 
busine.ss  offerings  should  be  included 
in  the  general  education  of  all  youths. 
.At  the  .same  time,  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  adecpiately  train(‘d  business 
workers  must  not  go  unheeded. 

To  a  greater  and  greater  e.xtent. 


business  and  industry  are  a.ssumiug 
responsibility  for  training  in  areas 
that  the  secondary  .schools  and  col¬ 
leges  could  and  should  cover— and  at 
less  cost,  ft  is  imperative  that  the 
objectives,  offerings,  and  methods  of 
business  education  be  subjected  to 
swift  and  accurate  analysis.  If  our 
offerings  are  vital  to  student  well¬ 
being,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dwindle;  yet,  we  must  make  certain 
that  we  use  instructional  time  and 
space  economically. 

Wanted:  New  Techniques 

ft  is  e(jually  imperative  that  we 
experiment  more  with  methods  and 
techniques  of  iustruction.  Experimeu- 
tatiou,  however,  is  not  enough.  .As 
soon  as  new  methods  and  techniques 
are  qualified,  they  should  be  imple¬ 
mented  as  part  of  iu.structiou.  This  is 
the  age  of  speed.  Education  must  not 
lag.  or  efse  “the  battle  may  be  lost 
before  the  artillery  arrives.” 

Let’s  not  forget  the  importance  of 
communication.  Evcr\  time  you’re 
offered  the  opportunity  to  become  a 
member  of  a  group  that  provides 
contact  with  busine.ss,  w  ith  colleagues, 
or  with  .students,  seize  it.  Take  pride 
in  what  your  school  is  doing,  as  well 
as  in  what  you  are  doing.  Use  vour 
resources  to  promote  both  your  work 
and  the  school’s  work.  (Incidentally, 
this  w'ill  help  you  to  gain  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  your  administrator.) 


Each  titne  business  or  industry  installs 
new  ecpiipment  that  may  affect  yom 
students  as  fntnre  employees,  or  in¬ 
stitutes  a  new  system  for  accelerating 
business  operations,  iuvesti^utv.  In 
addition  to  having  a  lot  of  fun,  you 
can  bring  this  information  back  to  the 
classroom  as  a  vivid,  pertinent,  and 
fascinating  part  of  your  instruction. 

What  af)out  new  school  constrtic- 
tiou?  Maybe  your  community  is  mak¬ 
ing  plans  along  these  lines.  One 
metropolitan  area  estimates  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  build  one  class¬ 
room  every  day  for  the  next  ten  years 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  instructional  space.  (Cer¬ 
tainly  business  education  has  earned, 
and  will  be  getting,  a  number  of 
these  rooms,  it  is-  your  business  to 
know  how  they  are  being  planned, 
what  will  be  put  into  them,  and  how 
they  will  be  administered,  knowing 
these  things,  yon  may  find  it  possible 
to  have  that  “ideal  ”  cla.ssroom.  There 
arc  new  soundproofing  materials  avail¬ 
able,  as  well  as  new  purjection  and 
writing  surfaces  that  never  have  to 
1h*  refinished,  rhere  are  new  lighting 
systems  and  other  revolutionary  in¬ 
structional  improvements,  keep  on 
your  toes— it  may  be  possible  for  you 
to  suggest  superior  accessories  and 
anangements  that  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value  and  result  in  a  reduction 
of  plant  costs  in  the  years  ahead. 

.All  the  points  just  discussed  are 
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•■ssential  for  tlie  advancement  and 
(irow  th  of  yoiu  hiisiness-edueatioji  de¬ 
partment.  Then*  are  other  essentials. 
The  following  suggestions  arc  not 
new.  Several  of  them  could  form  the 
bases  for  complete  studies  in  them¬ 
selves.  Consider  them;  then  check  to 
see  how  many  you  are  acting  on. 

1  “Showroom"  Displays.  Almost 

any  business  -  education  classr(K>in 
can  he  made  into  a  bright,  scintillating 
example  of  good  tt'aching  and  effec¬ 
tive  learning. 

Bulletin  boards  should  be  used  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree,  with 
students  organizing  and  constructing 
displays  under  your  supervision.  Be 
sure  to  change  the  material  periodic- 
all\.  Illustrate  class  accomplishments, 
new  equipment  in  business,  job  op- 
|)ortunities,  importance  of  personal 
appearance,  rec-ords  of  past  .students’ 
sch(K)l  achievements,  and  rtcords  of 
the  success  attained  by  graduates. 

Most  business  houses  will  be  happy 
to  give  you  samples  of  their  forms, 
procedures,  and  organization  svstems, 
along  with  information  on  their  op¬ 
portunities  for  new  employees.  Some 
office-equipment  finns  will  let  you 
display  the  latest  equipment  available, 
if  they  know  that  it  will  receive 
proper  care  and  protection. 

0  Community  Services.  In  .some 
^  business  courses,  there  are  times 
when  such  pnK'edures  as  mass  mail¬ 
ings,  checking,  and  form  letters  arc 
iwrtinent.  See  if  you  can  arrange  your 
instruction  in  these  areas  to  c-oincide 
with  the  time  when  some  welfare  or 
charity  organization  nt*eds  help  in  a 
mailing  or  checking  campaign.  \’ol- 
unteer.  Your  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  materials 
destined  for  actual  mailing  and  use. 
This  will  start  you  and  your  class 
along  the  road  to  community  recogni¬ 
tion  and  respect. 

0  Self-Promotion.  You  may  have 
**  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
panel  that  is  dealing  with  a  subject 
right  up  your  alley.  You  probably 
know  as  much  about  your  specific 
area  of  study  as  anyone  else  does.  Use 
this  knowledge  to  good  advantage. 
The  community  likes  to  know  what 
the  school  is  doing.  Tell  them.  In 
particular,  tell  them  what  your  classes 
in  business  educatiorj  are  doing.  When 
some  event  in  one  of  your  classes  is 
newsworthy,  .send  the  item  to  the 
loc'al  paper  as  well  as  to  the  .school 


paper.  Newspapers  love  to  put 
peojilc’s  nanu‘s  in  the  paper.  Help 
Ihcni! 

Professional  Co-operation.  One 

way  your  administrator  will^udge 
your  accomplishments  is  by  the  com¬ 
ments  of  your  colleagues.  Conse- 
(piently,  i^  behoov'es  you  to  get  to 
know  as  many  of  them  as  well  as  jios- 
sible.  C!o-operatc  on  committees. 
Bender  as  many  services  as  your  time 
allows.  This  will  insure  your  being 
“in  the  know”  when  ap|)ropiiations 
and  changes  are  due.  You’ll  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

Parent  Recognition.  'I’here  must 
Ih*  understanding  between  parents 
and  teachers  in  order  to  promote  effec¬ 
tive  education.  The  school  operates  in 
a  sphere  delineated  by  imblic  opinion. 
Participate  in  P.T..\.  Investigate  other 
organizations  that  may  affortl  a  chance 
to  meet  and  discuss  the  school  and 
the  community  with  parents.  new 
source  of  understanding  may  be  right 
under  your  nose. 

C  Guest  Speakers  Who  knows 
more  about  business  than  one  who 
is  in  business’:'  Have  businessmen  in 
your  community  meet  and  speak  to 
your  classes.  They  will  take  an  interest 
in  your  activities  if  they  know  that 
you  re,spect  them  for  the  goods  and 
.services  they  render  to  the  communit\-. 
A  business-education  student  is  all  ears 
when  he  is  listening  to  a  suc'cessful 
businessman. 

Open  -  House  Programs.  More 
and  more  schools  are  holding  open 
house.  Business  teachers  should  u.se 
these  opportunities  to  show  their  work. 
School  budgets  tend  to  lean  more 
heavily  toward  those  departments  that 
are  in  the  public  eye.  Prestuit  your 
accomplishments,  your  plans,  and  your 
needs  to  the  community. 

Businessmen  pay  the  major  portion 
of  taxes.  C.’onvince  them  that  you  arc 
tloing  a  good  job  with  what  you  have, 
that  they  arc  vitally  involved  in  your 
jirogram,  and  that  you  need  and  solicit 
their  .support.  You  may  find  yourself 
rectuving  the  physical  facilities  and 
staff  that  will  enable  you  to  do  the 
best  training  job  possible. 

0  Experimentation.  Bevolutionary 
changes  in  business  ecpiipment  and 
procedures  are  taking  place.  One  of 
the  greatest  dangers  in  edtjcation  is 
the  tendency  to  view  these  changes 
with  apathy,  even  with  resistance.  It 


is  tin-  teacher’s  responsibility  to  be 
aware  of  new  developments  and  tt) 
]ilan  bis  instruction  in  accordance 
with  them  Otheruise.  wc  may  Iw 
producing  workers  unsuited  for  avail 
able  positions.  Any  business  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  product  for  which  no  mark(>t 
exists  soon  goes  out  of  business. 

11  W('  use*  our  imagination,  lose'  the 
fear  of  experimentation,  and  study 
principles  of  learning,  uc>  can  put 
into  practice*  many  n(‘W  and  im|)id\(‘d 
methods  of  instrnetion  that  arc*  now 
being  disco\t*red. 

n  Professional  Attitude.  Kducation 
is  beginning  to  gain  the  respect  of 
other  profe.ssions.  But  this  beginning 
can  be*  the  end  unlt*.ss  tc*ach(*rs  t*arn 
true  professional  status.  .A  proft*ssion 
is  a  thinking  group  of  p(*opl(*  with 
common  olqectivc*  who  rc*ndc*r  grt*.it 
t*thical  service  to  othc*rs.  This  ncvt*s- 
sitates  full  c*o-op(*ration  on  studies 
couduct{*d  in  busincss-t*ducation  art*as, 
attt*ndaiKe  at  conventions,  reading  of 
professional  journals,  continuation  of 
postgraduate  study,  contributions  to 
profc*ssional  activitit*s,  and  tbc  t*n- 
couragement  of  fellow  teachers  to  do 
the  siune.  When  a  technicpie  of  in¬ 
struction  is  discover(*d  that  answers  a 
common  need,  these  avenues  should 
iinmc'diately  be*  utilizc*d  to  make  tbc* 
tc*chnicjue  available  for  study  and 
adaptation. 


11  Business-Club  Activities.  It  is 

' '  almost  impossible  for  a  t(*acher  to 
mi.sunderstand  his  .studt*nts’  feelings 
and  c)bjc*ctivt*s  when  he  gt*t.s  to  know 
the  studcMits.  One  of  the  bc*st  ways 
to  bring  this  about,  and  at  tbe  same* 
time  promote  a  high  dt*gree  of  interc*st 
in  busine.ss,  is  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  supi*rvision  of  a  businc'ss 
club.  .Aids  are  available  for  any 
teacher  who  wants  to  set  up  a  club 
and  plan  its  activities.  Future  Birsiness 
Leaders  of  .America  is  an  example  of 
a  club  that  offers  many  opportunities. 
Organize  a  chapter  and  add  some  fun 
to  your  life. 


in  Work  -  Experience  Program. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
importance  of  providing  students  with 
actual  work  (*xpc*ricnce  during  the 
pcricKl  when  the*  school  can  still  help 
tlu*m  adapt  to  work  situations.  A 
co-op(*rative  work-c*xpc*ricncc  jirogram 
is  a  “must”— not  just  in  the*  di.stribu- 
tive  cKCupations,  but  in  office  occupa¬ 
tions  as  well.  Here  is  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  your  work  lH*fore  the* 
public  (*yc. 
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10  Employment  Aids.  Any  mami- 
^  facturer  is  as  interested  in  market¬ 
ing  In's  product  as  l)e  is  in  prod)icing 
it.  Similarly,  the  school  certainly  has 
an  obligation  to  assist  those  of  its 
graduating  students  who  desire  initial 
employment.  These  students  are  our 
representatives,  and  their  success  or 
failure  in  employment  is  often  in 
direct  |)roportion  to  our  success  or 
failure  as  teachers.  Start  a  student 
placement  hiireau.  You’ll  he  surpris«*d 
.it  the  attention  it  will  bring  yon  and 
your  department,  and  you’ll  find  that 
you’ve  won  the  lasting  esteem  and 
appreciation  of  students— your  prod¬ 
ucts! 


10  Post-Graduate  Training,  .\dult 
”  education  and  e.\tension  offerings 
seem  to  he  gaining  in  jKipidarity.  They 
certainly  should  he.  .Ydult  business 
courses  are  in  gri'at  demand,  both  by 
former  business  students  and  by 
peojile  who  were  unable  to  take  hnsi- 
ness  training  at  some  earlier  period 
in  their  lives.  Tluvse  people  are  willing 
to  pay  lor  what  they  receive.  The 
school  should  make  available  to  them 
its  facilities  and  the  services  of  those 
teachers  who  desire  to  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  classes. 

Through  these  courses  and  the 
contact  you  have*  with  peoide  actually 
engaged  in  business  occupations,  you 
find  out  the  strong  and  weak  imints 
of  your  program.  And— you  have  jnit 
yourself  in  the  public  eye  once  more! 

14  Community  Visits.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  to  bring  illustrations  of  current 
business  operations  into  the  classroom. 
Wouldn’t  it  he  c-vi-n  more  impressive* 
to  visit  business  offices  and  see  the 
illustrations  in  actual  operation?  A 
tiger  is  impressive  in  a  concrete  ])<*n, 
but  wouldn’t  he*  make*  an  e*ve*n  ele*e*per 
im|nt*ssion  on  you  if  yeni  saw  him 
staneling  a  few  cards  away  freim  you 
on  an  unfe*nce*el  plain  in  .Africa? 
Frope*rly  e)rgani/.e*d  fielel  trips  are  re- 
me*mbe*re'el  lemgc'r  than  Ic'ssons  in 
classreioms— which  are,  afte*r  all,  on 
the*  siele*line*s. 


IC  Community  Surveys.  Local 
”  e*ehicatie)n  is  usually  thenight  of  in 
terms  of  me*e*ting  local  ne*e*els.  It 
se*ems  logical,  then,  that  we  shemlel 
find  out  what  theise*  ne*e*ds  are.  Frame 
a  fe*w  ejue*stions  in  tfiose  ait*as  that 
seem  somewhat  doubtful  to  you.  Give 
the*m  the  test  by  presenting  the*m  in 
places  wfieie  anscceis  can  fee  efis 
e*ove*re*el.  Once*  you  have*  ele*te‘i nnne*el 
leecal  nee*els,  much  of  the  weirk  eef  lay¬ 


ing  out  your  course  has  already  bee*n 
acce)mplishe*el. 

IC  Annual  Histories.  Surprising  as 
it  may  seem,  students  like  to  recol- 
lt^*t  not  eenly  e*xtracurricular  activities 
e)f  the  past,  but  classroenn  activities  as 
well.  It  might  be  possible  tee  have  a 
sextieeu  eef  the  scheeeel  annual  deveeted 
to  busine*ss-e*ducatie)n  activities  and 
e*vt*nts.  (Of  ceeurse,  you  must  have 
the  activitie*s  and  ev(*nts  first.)  Or, 
yem  might  make*  up  seeme  inexpe*nsive 
bre)chures  that  your  graeluating  stu- 
elents  cendel  take  with  them.  Yem 
wemlel  certainly  get  your  elepartment 
before  the  public  if  yem  u.se>d  pictures 
erf  students  engaged  in  bu'sine.ss-edei- 
cation  .activities. 


17  Self-Evaluation.  -A  profe'ssional 
*  person  usualb'  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  erf  being  a  irrerfessiernal  person, 
rhe  teacher  erf  busine*ss  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  value*  erf  persernal  appearance 
and  actions.  It  has  he*en  said  that  we 
are*  judge*d  first  by  herw  we*  leurk  and 
secerndly  by  what  we  say.  There  is 
ner  substitute  ferr  a  ple*asing  appe*ar- 
ance*.  Like*wise,  there  is  ner  substitute 
ferr  a  positive*  attitude.  Win  the  cern- 
fidence  anel  respe*ct  erf  yerur  fellow 
te*ache*rs  by  averieling  jrarticipation  in 
gerssip  anel  fault-finding.  Dern’t  spreael 
a  runrerr  aberut  ane)the*r  teacher  err  a 
student  simply  to  attract  attention. 
Herw  wemlel  yem  react  if  the  tables 
were*  turned? 

Hemembe*r,  respect  is  earned,  nert 
elemanele*el. 


IQ  Administrative  Contact.  It  be- 

^  hoerves  any  elep.o  tnie*nt  to  be*  ern 
gcrexl  terms  with  its  administratiern. 
-An  administraterr  appre*ciates  yerur  in¬ 
cluding  him  in  your  activities  on  ap¬ 
propriate  occasions  and  will  usually 
be  most  happv  to  participate  if  bis 
respernsibilities  will  allerw  him  ter  do 
ser. 

When  yem  see  seriuething  iu  profe*s- 
sierual  literature  that  gives  you  am¬ 
munition  for  a  reepiest  that  yeru  plan 
ter  make  erne  day,  call  it  ter  the  atten- 
tiern  erf  yerur  aelministraterr.  Be*  sure, 
terer,  to  let  him  .see  any  favorable  pub¬ 
licity  about  vereir  work  and  yerur  de¬ 
partment.  A’ou’ll  win  bis  re'spect  and 
cernfidence. 


on  Periodic  Revisions.  It  is  nert 
^'^enerugh  to  have  gererd  plans,  out¬ 
standing  activities,  co-operatie>n,  and 
administrative  cernfidence.  Yeru  have  a 
cerutingent  responsibility  for  perierdic 
revisiern.  Yeru  can  effect  imprervements 
in  yoeir  metbeHlerlergy  and  curriculum 
iu  keeping  with  currt*nt  needs  and 
future  prerjectierns.  Herwever,  it  would 
be  well  ter  set  definite  dates  as  limits 
erf  erperating  perierels.  Business  erper- 
ates  in  cycles;  business  educatiern 
shervdd  der  the  same.  Cermpare  erne 
period  with  berth  the  pericKl  that  pre¬ 
cedes  it  and  the  one  that  ferllirws  it. 
Test  yereir  program;  put  it  into  prac¬ 
tice;  test  it  again;  adapt  it;  put  it 
into  practice  again.  Through  periodic 
revision  and  trial,  yeru  will  be  able 
ter  make  “Better  Business  in  Business 
Educatiern”  a  reality. 


Department  Organization. 

Yerur  department  may  err  may  nert 
have  a  chairman  ter  cer-orelinate  activ¬ 
ities.  If  not,  it  is  imperrtant  ferr  yeru 
ter  take  the  initiative  in  prermerting 
cer-erperatiern  among  the  members  erf 
yerur  ele*partment.  (.'eirnmunicatiern  is 
an  element  erf  this;  respernsibility  is 
anerther.  Get  tergether  with  yerur  cerl- 
le*agues  and  eleciele  what  neeels  atten- 
tiern,  what  elecisierns  must  be  maele, 
anel  by  what  metherel. 

.A  participating  grerup  is  a  happy 
grerup.  .An  erverw'orkeel  person,  lierw- 
ever,  is  usually  an  unhappy  person. 
Split  up  the  werrk  anel  keep  erne  an¬ 
erther  inferrmeel  erf  what  yeru  are  elering. 
One  erf  the  best  ways  ter  win  friends  is 
ter  seek  aelvice  from  erthers  when¬ 
ever  perssible.  Most  people  will  ask 
advice  of  someone  they  respect  and 
have  confidence  in.  The  person  whom 
you  are  consulting  generally  realizes 
this  anel  interprets  your  iictiern  as  a 
pat  eru  the  back.  Try  it. 


The  Way  Ahead 

-Apathy  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  new’,  higher  level  erf  business 
education  and  tbe  dwindling  away  erf 
irur  erfferings.  Ghange  is  inevitable. 
W'e  must  be  prepared— we  must  be 
ee/ger— ter  find  fast,  accurate  .serlutierns 
ferr  problems  that  are  going  ter  influ¬ 
ence  the  future  erf  business.  W'ben 
growth  ceases,  death  is  clerse. 

The  suggestions  offered  here  as  pos¬ 
sible  activities  should  be  investigated 
in  tbe  light  erf  yerur  individual  situa¬ 
tion.  Put  them  into  actiern  whenever 
and  wherever  perssible.  Business  edu¬ 
catiern  is  fun.  It  can  be  merre  fun  if 
we  promerte  learning,  interest,  and 
cxr-operation  amerng  student,  teacher, 
administrator,  and  community’. 

The  professional  person  in  business 
education  must  take  the  initiative  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  ideal  business 
education.  .As  Emerson  said.  “This 
lime  ...  is  a  very  goerd  one  if  we 
but  knirw  what  to  dir  w'ith  it.” 


MARGII,  1957 
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Automation  is  not  going  to  wait  for  business  education 
to  catch  up  with  it.  Here  is  background  information 
for  judging  your  students'  future  needs.  Find  out  .  .  . 
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E.  DANA  GIBSON 

San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 

ECENTLY  1  read  a  joke  that  il¬ 
lustrates  the  popular  conception 
of  electronic  machines.  It  seems  that 
a  certain  individual  always  takes  the 
8:30  subway  train  to  work.  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  reached  the  subway  platform 
and  found  a  new  machine  staring  at 
him.  He  read  the  sales  “come-on,” 
whistled,  and  said.  “I  don’t  believe 
it.”  He  dropped  a  nickel  into  the 
slot  and  ont  came  a  card  that  read. 
“You’re  John  Brown,  34  years  old,  5 
feet  10  inches  tall,  married,  ha\e  two 
children— one  boy  and  one  girl— and 
you’re  waiting  for  the  8:30  train  to 
the  Bronx.”  “I  still  don’t  Ixdieve  it,” 
he  said.  So  he  went  upstairs  and 
brought  down  the  newsstand  oper¬ 
ator,  who  put  in  his  nickel  and  like¬ 
wise  received  his  correct  personal  in¬ 
formation.  Not  convinced,  Mr.  Brown 
put  in  .still  another  nickel  to  see 
whether  he’d  receive  the  same  answer 
twice.  This  time  lu*  read.  “You’re  John 
Brown,  34  years  old,  5  feet  10  inches 
tall,  married,  have  two  children— one 
boy  and  one  girl-and  now,  yon  fool, 
you’ve  gone  and  mis.sed  the  8:30 
train!” 

M’ell,  onr  electronic  computers  are 
reported  to  Ix'  just  about  as  fabulous 
as  this;  Ixit  they’re  not.  As  we’ll  .see 
later,  all  they  can  do  is  what  anv  ro¬ 
tary  calculator  can  do-add,  subtract. 
c-«)mpare,  and  remember— but  they  do 
it  at  fantastic  s|x*eds  with  much 
greater  memory  ability. 

All  of  you,  I’m  sure,  are  familiar 
with  data  processing,  which  includes 
such  common  things  as  filing,  listing, 
sorting,  t>'ping,  collating,  and  simi¬ 
lar  office  operations.  Integrated  data 
pnx'essing  means  putting  the.se  opera¬ 


tions  together  into  a  usable  business 
whole.  .\n  electronic  IDP  svstem  is 
one  that  is  so  constructed  as  to  make 
the  most  effective  »>se  of  data  through 
electronic  machines  that  perpetuate 
the  data  in  some  common-language 
form. 

As  the  magazine  Office  Matuige- 
mcnt  puts  it.  then'  are  three  points  of 
difference  between  the  IDP  approach 
and  that  of  conventional  methods: 

1.  Original  data  are  recorded  at 
their  point  of  origin  in  a  mechanical 
form. 

2.  Once  in  mechanical  form,  data 
are  processt'd  exclusively  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  manner. 

3.  .\11  pnx-essing  of  data  is  inte¬ 
grated,  so  that  original  data  in  nu‘- 
chanical  form  serves  all  stibserpietit 
upphcatiom. 

How  Much  IDP? 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  possible 
to  make  use  of  available  office  ma¬ 
chines  in  a  comprehensive  yet  selt'c- 
tive  fashion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  electronic*  machine  to  pc'r- 
IX'tuate  data.  .\t  the  present  time,  we 
have  three  type's  of  processing  ma¬ 
chines:  the  mechanical  (as  opposed 
to  the  electronic),  which  uses  punched 
cards  as  the  proce.ssing  medium;  the 
all-electronic  (such  as  the  Univac  or 
the  IBM  705),  w'hich  may  make  use 
of  no  mechanical  device  in  its  opera¬ 
tion;  and  a  comhination  machine 
(such  as  the  IBM  650),  which  uses 
both  mc'chanical  and  elec-tronic  ma¬ 
chines.  Each  of  these  machines,  or 
groups  of  machines,  has  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages.  That  is  w'hy 
it  is  so  important  that  businessmen 
study  their  businesses  thoroughly  to 
discover  whether  a  new  system,  new 
machines,  or  both  new  machines  and 
a  new  system,  will  be  the  best  solution 


to  their  individual  office  prr)blems. 

\s  indicated  earlier,  jirt'st'nt  ma¬ 
chines  will  not  be  c;i.st  aside,  but 
they— or  variations  r)f  them— will  be 
adapted  to  the  new  system  of  inte¬ 
grated  data  processing.  Tyix'writers 
will  still  be  used  as  typewriters,  but 
some  of  them  will  have  punched  or 
electronic  tape  devices  added  to  tlu-m. 
.\s  a  tyjx'd  copy  is  made,  a  tajx*  will 
also  Ix'  prepared  that  can  be  fed  into 
one  of  the  data-processing  machines 
mentioned  earlier,  .\dding  machines, 
calculators,  cash  registers,  charge-a- 
plates,  and  bookkeeping,  addressing, 
and  similar  machint's  will  all  have  a 
common-language  nx'dinm  through 
direct  input  to  nu'inory  devices  or 
through  such  other  input  devices  as 
five-hole  or  five-channel  ta|X'.  (Tajx'. 
as  we’ll  .see  later,  can  be  used  as  input 
for  all  types  of  IDP  machines  on  the 
market  today,  either  directly  or  with 
converters.) 

In  the  past,  electronic  machines 
have  been  devoted  primarily  to  the 
solution  of  scientific  problems.  Tlu' 
first  such  machines  were  mathematical 
wonders.  Problems  that  engineers, 
mathematicians,  nr  scientists  woidd 
struggle  over  for  weeks,  these  ma¬ 
chines  could  do  in  a  few  hours  or, 
at  most,  a  few  days.  On  the  whole, 
these  machines  were  of  the  analog 
type— aptly  described  as  fast  slide 
rules.  P'or  handling  business  data  or 
problems,  however,  these  machines 
had  two  main  fanlts-one,  a  slide  rule 
gives  only  a  clo.se  approximation  of 
the  right  answer  (which  is  good 
enough  in  many  scientific  cases);  tw’o, 
the  machines  had  slow  input  and  out¬ 
put  mechanisms. 

Digital  computers  soon  w’ere  de¬ 
veloped  for  data-handling  purposes.  A 
digital  computer  has  been  described 
as  a  fast  calculator.  It  givt's  exact  aii- 
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INTEGRATED  DATA  PROCESSING 


IBM  70S  EUctronic  Data  Processing  Machine 


SUITS  to  thf  problems  inserted.  The 
l)in.ir\’  iiK'thod  of  numbers,  based  on 
1  and  0,  is  used.  .\t  six-eds  ranging 
up  to  several  million  digits  a  second, 
it  can,  by  adding,  subtracting,  or 
comparing,  solve  almost  any  business 
problem,  particularly  it  the  data  has 
been  put  into  integrated  form  and  a 
visable  system  has  been  worked  oiit. 

The  first  digital  machines,  however, 
being  large  computers,  were  still  not 
wbat  business  neerled.  For  example, 
a  large  payroll  may  add  a  great  deal 
ol  data  to  that  already  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  order  to  obtain  many  printed 
ebecks  witb  all  the  retpiired  deduc¬ 
tions  shown.  Internally,  the  machine 
could  complete  the  necessary  facts  at 
fantastic  speeds  for  hundreds  of  pay 
checks;  but  getting  the  additional 
data  into  the  machine  and  the  checks 
out  was  a  much  slower  process. 

Solving  the  Input  Problem 

All  kinds  of  available  mechanisms 
were  tried  as  input  devices,  but  each 
of  them  proved  too  slow  for  the  elec¬ 
tronic  calculator  and  its  memory’.  A 
typist  at  a  machine  does  80-100  words 
a  minute,  or  400-.500  digits.  This  is 
jiot  fast  enough  to  make  profitable 
use  of  calculators  costing  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  Potter  Instrument 
('ompany  invented  the  “Flying  Type¬ 
writer,”  which  could  better  this 
speed  a  great  deal  when  it  was  ted 
by  somi'  form  of  tape.  Punched, 
printed,  and  electronic  tapes  were 
soon  substituted  for  typewriters. 
Today  it  is  possible  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  at  its  source— the  sales  counter, 
the  materials-C'ontrol  department,  the 
accounting  department— through  the 


substitution  of  devices  that  will  punch 
tafX's  with  the  incoming  infonnation 
and  feed  it  into  an  eUxtronic  ma¬ 
chine,  either  directly  or  by  means  of 
converters  and/or  buffers,  through 
several  inpiit  mechanisms  simultane¬ 
ously.  .Multiple  input  tapes  make  pos¬ 
sible  more  economical  use  of  the 
present  expensive  electronic  machines. 

Output  was  another  stumbling 
block.  Even  though  information  went 
into  a  machine  at  high  speed  and  the 
machine  solved  the  problems  quickly, 
what  good  was  it  if  the  infonnation 
was  slow  in  coming  from  the  ma¬ 
chine?  High-speed  printers  are  avail¬ 
able,  or  are  now  being  developed, 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  do  whole 
payrolls  or  the  monthly  billing  for 
large  concerns  in  a  few  hours.  We’ll 
investigate  these  more  closely  later. 

As  you  can  see,  the  development  of 
integrated  data-processing  machines 
has  been  progressing  fast.  As  most  of 
you  know,  however,  the  cost  of  such 
machines  at  present  is  high.  The 
Univac,  in  its  different  forms  and 
models,  rents  or  sells  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  on  up  to  one  or  two 
millioius  of  dollars.  IBM’s  machines 
rent  for  thousands  of  dollars  a  month 
(some  rentals  run  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year)  and  sell  for  as  high  as 
S3  million. 

If  this  is  all  we  can  expect  in  the 
near  future,  then  we,  as  business 
teachers,  may  be  dead  before  changes 
will  come  about  that  will  directly 
affect  us  or  our  graduates.  This  is  not 
necessarily,  in  fact  probably  not,  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  these  ma¬ 
chines  and  newer  models  are  being  re¬ 
duct'd  in  price  as  their  use  increases. 


In  the  second  place,  many  tT)ncerns 
have  attacked  the  problem  with  a 
more  limited  objective.  The  National 
Cash  Register  Company  is  working 
on  electronic  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting  machines  and  cash  registers. 
They  will  sell  for  considerably  under 
the  figures  quoted  earlier.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  in  a  few  years 
lower  priced  machines  will  be  selling 
w'ell.  Burroughs  has  decided  that, 
even  with  expensive  equipment,  a 
concern  does  not  need  to  make  a 
complete  change  all  at  once.  It  has  a 
three-part  change-over  plan  that, 
w'hen  completed,  can  be  put  together 
into  an  integrated  data-processing  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  the  small  businessman  will 
have  to  adapt.  In  1954,  A.  C.  Vanse- 
low  told  the  .\merican  Management 
Association: 

Even  smaller  companies  should  study 
the  possibility  of  using  medium-sized 
computer  service  centers  (rental  service 
centers),  as  they,  too,  may  be  unable  to 
cope  with  the  operating  costs  of  larger 
companies  using  electronic  data-process¬ 
ing  equipment. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  syfitem  that 
fast  changes  can  most  practically  be 
made  today.  In  Office  Management 
(June,  19.54,  p.  18),  Ralph  W.  Fair¬ 
banks  say's: 

Integrated  data  processing  does  not 
depend  on  any  one  machine  or  group 
of  machines— it  is  a  concept  into  which 
various  machines  can  be  fitted.  It  is  the 
concept  that  is  important,  not  the  tools 
incidental  to  that  concept. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  “The  real  office 
revolution  is  not  a  machinery  revolu¬ 
tion  at  all;  it  is  a  systems  revolution,” 
adding: 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
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smallest  office  cannot  l)encfit  by  these 
new  systems  developments  and  put  them 
into  effect  with  only  those  pieces  of  new 
equipment  that  are  actually  practical  for 
its  oix-ralion.  A  nnmlK'r  of  small  offices 
across  the  c‘onntr>’  have  alr<‘ady  done  so 
and  are  reaping  substantial  Ix-nefits  as 
a  result— Ix'nefits  in  the  fonn  of  increased 
sj-teed  of  processing,  increased  and  im¬ 
proved  ser\ice  to  customers,  better  and 
more  nsefnl  control  data  for  management 
—  as  well  as  si/.abl<‘  n'dnction  in  ni‘w 
oix'rating  costs. 

lender  the  hitcgiaterl  dala-process- 
ing  forimda,  Mr.  Fairbanks  says,  all 
that  is  necessar\  to  apply  this  new 
concept  is  the  changing  of  all  incom¬ 
ing  inforinathm  into  a  connnon-lan- 
gnage  niedinin,  “so  that  snbst'rpient 
distribution  and  processing  after  the 
point  of  origin  can  be  carried  on  with 
a  miniinnm  of  human  intervention  and 
supervision.”  This  does  not  nec'essarily 
imply  expendit»n(*s  for  the  nse  of 
electronic  or  other  heavy  e(|nipment. 
A  system  that  niili/es  11)1’  eo»ire;»/.s 
can  increase  tin*  <‘ffieieney  o|  the  huge 
or  the  small  office. 

.\s  yon  can  see,  a  revolution  is  t.ik- 
ing  place  that  business  teachers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  ignore,  (‘\cept  at  the  cost 
of  many  opixatnnitH's  for  their  busi¬ 
ness  graduates.  I'lie  fntnre  need  not 
hold  a  mixed  blessing  lor  these  young 
people.  The  fact  th.it  many  large  hnsi- 
ne.sses  have  already  shown  the  way 
toward  lH*ltei  office  s\  stems,  ns.ihle 
even  in  sm.ill  offices,  means  th.»l  none* 
of  ns  can  he  eonleni  any  longer  to 
igimre  the  office  revolution  that  is 
starting.  .■Mthoiigli  many  of  our  grad¬ 
uates  will  not  encounter  these  changes 
immediately,  they  will  Ik-  forced  to 
adapt  to  them  during  their  lifetime. 
The  more  open-miiuh'd  they  are  and 
the  more  11)1’  knowledge  they  obtain, 
the  better  they  will  lx*  able  to  meet 
the  competition  they  will  «-iieonnter. 

Let’s  look  at  some  actual  business 
cases  in  whieh  11)1’  has  been  imt  to 
n.se,  with  or  witlauit  a  concurrent  ma¬ 
chine  revolution.  A  grxxl  jrlace  to 
start  is  the  case  of  a  business  publi¬ 
cation,  where  system,  not  maehin(*s, 
played  tin*  maj(»r  jiart. 

CASE  1— Fairbanks  Business  Publica¬ 
tions:  Reader  Information. 

The  iud)lieation  sends  its  ])roduct 
fre«‘  to  a  sr’lect-  list  of  recij)ients,  de¬ 
riving  its  n‘vcnue  only  frcuu  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  needed  to  know  all  about  its 
readers  so  that  its  .idverlisers  could 
lx*  sure  that  the  right  |H-ople  were 
reading  their  messages.  It  was  first 
necessary  to  create  a  emnmon  lan¬ 
guage  lor  all  the  information  to  be 
sought.  .\  code  that  did  this  job  well 


was  set  lip.  coile,  howfver,  was 
not  enough;  the  company  needed  a 
medium  that  would  allow  easv  flow  of 
information  within  the  organization. 

In  all  11)1’  systems,  a  basic  tenet 
is  that  all  information  should  be  re¬ 
corded  at  the  iioint  of  origin— in  this 
case,  thr  circulation  lU'parlment. 
Notched  cards  were  inep.ired  from 
the  addressing  stencils  made  np  for 
each  reader.  Through  the  use  of  a 
needle,  anv  information  about  tbe 
readers  could  be  obtained  rpiickly. 
rhen  the  company  purchasi'd  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  transfer  the  coded  informa¬ 
tion  from  stencils  to  notched  cards, 
thus  iiccomplishing  all  the  operations 
that  were  essential  under  thi*  new 
setup. 

CASE  2— John  Plain  &  Company:  In¬ 
ventory  Control. 

This  is  a  large  vvhok*sale  m.iil- 
order  firm  that  has  been  able,  through 
the  nse  of  Hemington  Hand’s  Fac- 
tronic  system,  to  prodner*  np-to-the- 
minnte  inventory  analysis.  Ten  clerks 
working  at  lO-key  input  systems  til'd 
directly  to  a  magnetic -ilrum  memory 
are  able  to  make  complete  tallies  for 
12,0(KI  different  items  each  day— or 
at  any  lime  needed— and  to  accom- 
mixlate  approximately  80,1)00  order 
lines  per  day. 

To  obtain  a  sales  total  on  any  item, 
the  operator  simply  ta|>s  out  “()”  plus 
the  catalogue  number,  and  the  total 
appears  in  the  jrani'l  above  tbe  key¬ 
board.  ICach  night,  the  machine  is 
set  to  run  off  a  complete  re|)ort  on  all 
8,000  items  in  the  catalogue.  One  dis¬ 
tribution  machine  and  ten  operators 
do  the  work  formerly  performed  by 
00  tallv  clerks.  Making  slight  changes 
in  the  machine  enables  it  to  handle 
many  other  kinds  of  inventory  irrob- 
lems,  materials  scheduling,  etc. 

CASE  3— Pennsylvania  Railroad  (West¬ 
ern  Region):  Payroll  Operation. 

Hecanse  of  the  re(|uiremenl  that 
tr.iimnen,  regarilless  of  legal  resi- 
di'iice,  must  pay  iniome  taxes  based 
on  the  actual  period  of  time  n.setl  in 
passing  through  a  jKilitical  division, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  forced 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
money  figuring  each  amount  and  mak¬ 


ing  the  deductions  necessary  for  local, 
stall',  and  Fedi'ral  taxi's.  I'hrei'  eli'c- 
tronic  comimters  now  do  this  work. 

In  addition,  these  machines  are  able 
to  speeil  np  semimonthly  payments  to 
more  than  25,(M)()  emplovees. 

CASE  4— National  City  Bank  of  New 
York:  Distribution  of  Overhead, 

By  using  IBM  m.ichines  and  sys¬ 
tems,  this  bank  has  reilnceil  actual 
computation  time  from  over  1, ()()() 
hours  to  b'i:  minutes. 

CASE  5— Prudential  Life  Insurance: 
Policies  and  Notices. 

In  place  of  8b  of  the  131  machines 
in  its  home  office,  Prudential  has  sub- 
stitntix!  one  IBM  Modi‘1  702  com- 
piitei.  (It  will  eventnallv  be  rejrlaced 
by  a  Model  TOo  for  even  greater  speed 
and  flexibility.)  The  702  and  the  ma- 
ihines  that  remain  process  about 
80.000  daily  |)remium  notices,  as  well 
as  3  million  yearly  aci'onnts-receivable 
policies,  and  ix'i  form  many  other  aux¬ 
iliary  lunctions.  A  eonsiderable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  clerical  helji  and  an  increase 
in  aeenr.iev  is  expected  to  result. 

CASE  6— Bell  Laboratories:  Machine 
Bookkeeping. 

The  Bell  L.iboralories  have  pul  into 
operation  an  aulomatie  message-ac¬ 
counting  machine  lh.it  will  t.ike  down 
all  the  facts  of  a  long-distance  call 
and  translate  them  into  monthly’  bills 
lor  the  subscriber.  A  tapi'  ri'cords  the 
laets;  when  it  is  lull,  it  is  taken  to 
‘the  aeeounting  office,  where  an  auto- 
matii'  reading  machine  puts  all  the 
laets  togi'lher  (or  billing  imrposes.  at 
the  rale  of  80  digits  a  second. 

CASE  7— Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  Company:  Way-billing  System. 

.\s  the  ty  |)isl  makes  out  the  waybill, 
a  live-ebaimel  tajM'  is  cut  simnltane- 
ously.  As  “Paperwork  Simplification” 
(publishetl  by  Stand. ird  Register  Com- 
p.my )  desirilx's  it,  “When  all  waybills 
over  one  roiili'  have  bei'ii  eompli'ted. 
the  tape  is  used  to  inoiluee  a  ship¬ 
ping  statement  mechanically  and  also 
to  reproduce  an  additional  tajx'.  'I'he 
latti'r  is  used  by  the  i-ar  ac'conniing 
department  to  punih  tabulating  cards, 
rhe  origin. d  lajx'  is  sent  to  the  con¬ 
signee  steel  mill,  enabling  it  antomal- 
ieallv  to  prixluee  a  labul.itiiig  eaid  lor 
e.ieh  carload  ol  liaffie.’’ 

CASE  8— Dow  Chemical  Company:  Cler¬ 
ical  Lag. 

“Paperwork  Sim|rlification”  also  re- 
(Continiird  on  pfige  45) 
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BUSiNPiss  p:i)U(;ati()n  world 


GOOD  POSTURE  INCREASES  EFFICIENCY 


Charts 


AlUSTRITE 


(Slightly  higher 
west  of 
Mississippi) 


WRITE  FOR 
SCHOOL 
DISCOUNTS 


Pot.  No4. 
2364191 
2710048  ! 
Other  Pots 
Pending 


CPC 

7520 


ADJUSTMENT 

.  .  .  to  any  7^ 

Height  Desired  'jII'T 


ADJUST  THE  CHAIR  .  .  .  NOT  THE  TABLE 


Notice  that  the  seat  is  just  right  height  and  the  back¬ 
rest  is  ill  the  correct  position  for  proper  seating  pos¬ 
ture.  Both  seat  and  backrest  are  cpiickly  and  easily 
adjusterl  by  the  student.  With  .X-IUS'rUrrK  tlie 
teacher  can  demonstrate  and  the  student  can 
pract  ice  proper  posture  as  it  is  prescribed. 


FEATURES  OF  CPC  1520 


Form  fitting  Plywood  Backrest.  Horizontal  and 
vertical  adjustment  of  5  inches. 

Form  fitting  Plywood  Seat.  Adjustment  of  15 
inches  to  20  inches. 

New  Design  Cast  Iron  Base.  Keeps  students’  feet 
on  the  floor. 


AJUSTRITE  Table  No.  2228  with  Book  Holder — 
on  ideal  companion  for  new  model  choir  CPC  1  520 


FREE  TRIAL 

Send  for  catalog.  Choose  any  model. 
Try  for  80  days  mo  obligation)  the 
many  advantages  .AJIISTHITE  offers. 
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Modern  .  .  .  dramatic  way  to 
STRENGTHEN  a  boss'  right  arml 


n, 

•c'J 


The  secretary  has  often  been  called  the  "right  arm"  of  her  boss. 
It  is  through  his  secretary's  management  of  detail  that  the  boss 
is  able  to  devote  his  time  to  the  big  decisions  that  confront  him. 
The  boss  needs  a  strong  “right  arm." 


Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Fourth  Edition  is  the  book  that  gives  a  potential  secretary 
the  confidence  and  poise  needed  to  become  the  really  strong  “right  arm"  her  boss 
needs  .  .  .  from  her  first  day  on  the  job.  Correct  personal  attitudes  toward  business 
and  human  relations  ...  a  most  important  factor  in  attaining  success  in  today's 
complex  business  office  .  .  .  are  developed  and  established.  You  will  like  the  new 
Fourth  Edition's  modern  and  dramatic  approach  .  .  .  from  its  realistic  case  studies 
and  projects  to  its  imaginative,  often  humorous  drawings. 


Supporting  materials  include  a  IVorkbook,  a  Teocher's 
Manual  and  Key,  objective  tests,  and  filmstrips. 


New  York  36  •  330  West  42nd  Street 


Dallas  2  *  SOI  Elm  Street 


San  Francisco  4  *  68  Post  Street 


London  E.  C.  4  *  95  Farringdon  Street  Toronto  4  *  253  Spodina  Road 
Chicago  30  *  4655  Chose  Avenue,  Lincolnwood 


PUBLISHING  DIVISION  •  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 


Integrate 

Your 

Spelling, 

Punctuation, 

and 

Proofreading 

Program 

Second  of  two  parts 

LEROY  A.  BRENDEL, 

We‘'t  Hemp'^fp/irl  'Now  York)  Mip,h  School 

DICTA'IION  is  BKINC;  rctoji- 
iii/ecl  more  and  mort*  as  a  soiind 
inetliod  for  developinjr  automatic 
spelling  and  punetiiatioii  habits  in 
typewriting.  Dictation  should  not  lx- 
attempted  at  the  typewritt'r,  however, 
until  the  student  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  keyboard  and  with  the  opera¬ 
tional  devices  of  the  machine. 

Some  may  (piestion  the  basic  value 
of  direct  dictation.  However,  not  only 
does  it  prepare  a  stud<Mit  for  “voice- 
seription”  from  a  dictation  machine 
and  direct  dictation  in  an  office,  hut 
it  offers  these  three  aids  in  teaching 
spt'lling  and  punctuation: 

1.  Dictation  at  the  t\p<-\\  liter 
teaches  a  student  to  think  before  In- 
t\pes.  It  eases  the  tiaiisition  Iretween 
typewriting  from  a  textfiook  and  type¬ 
writing  from  sfiorthand  symbols  or 
voieescription.  ft  also  provith's  valu- 
ahl(‘  training  for  future  transerijrtion. 
.\  word  heard  as  “kwik”  must  be 


ILLUSTRATION  T 

Teaching  Punctuation  Through  Typing 

1.  Kxplain  eacli  pimctuatioii  rule  carefully,  using  “picture  lines”  on  the  chalk- 
Ixiard  to  represent  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  set  off  by  punctuation. 

2.  Dictate  the  follow  ing  illustrative  sentences,  giving  tlx*  punctuation  marks. 

3.  Proofread. 

a.  l^se  the  comma  to  mark  off  inlroductors  adverbial  clauses. 

(  1  )  If  the  work  had  hicn  done,  the  reports  would  now  be  ready. 

(2)  .-Ks  s(H>u  as  lu'  finislu'd  his  study,  he  reported  the  findings. 

(.'D  ^V  hen  in  douht,  consult  the  dictionary. 

( -f )  Inasmuch  as  >ou  must  make  a  dec'ision,  study  all  facts  carefully  first. 
(.t)  .'\It hough  \ou  wore  not  inosent,  \ou  are  still  rc-sponsihle. 

1).  I'se  the  comma  to  iioiiit  off  sc-ntenc-e  elements  that  might  be  wrongly  joined 
if  there  were  no  comma. 

(  1  )  W  ithin,  the  (ire  burned  brightb. 

(2)  Kver  since,  he  has  been  with  the  orgaui/.ation. 

(3)  Before  >ou  lca\o,  Mr.  .\dams,  the  treasurer,  will  give  you  your  check. 
(I)  Let  us  eat,  geutlcmcii. 

(.t)  W’hichecer  i>lan  you  dc'cide  to  follow,  follow  it  wisely. 

lOLLOW  INC;  DAY 

Dictate*  the?  alnivo  sentences,  omitting  punctuation  marks  but  denoting  their 
irresc-nce  throiigli  deliberate  pauses  and  voic'e  inflections. 


ILLUSTRATION  2 

Learning  Correct  Date-Writing  Through  Typing 

1.  .Students  are  told  how  to  type  jnnwiry  .5;  it  is  typed  (as  illustrated  on  the 
chalkboard),  omitting  the  terminations  si,  nd,  rd,  th  when  the  date  follows 
the  month.  Dictate  the  following  sentences,  c'lnphasizing  voice  inflections  so 
that  studc*nts  can  “hear”  the  punctuation  marks: 

a.  Y'onr  order  of  January  .'I  was  sent  to  your  oHice,  iHistage  prepaid. 

b.  The  lettcT  of  March  25,  19 - ,  was  filed  in  the  wrong  folder. 

c.  Your  note  of  May  1,  19 - falls  due  on  June  30,  19 - 

d.  lie  wrote  letters  on  l•'eb^uar^  8,  15,  and  22,  hut  no  reply  was  received  until 
November  10. 

2.  When  typing  the  5//i  of  Jditudiij,  it  is  t>ix*d  (as  illustrated  on  tfie  chalklxrard) 
using  the  terminations  sf,  nd,  rd,  ih,  when  the  date  stands  alone  or  precedes 
the  name  of  the  month. 

a.  Your  account  must  lx*  paid  in  full  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month. 

b.  .Action  was  brought  against  the  debtor  on  the  22nd  of  June  to  collect  the 
long  overdue  balance. 

e.  Meetings  will  he  held  on  the  1st,  8th,  and  22nd  of  next  month. 

d.  Y’our  ac-connt  must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  1 0th  of  this  month  to  avoid  court 
action. 

Notes 

1.  'Phis  is  a  “telling-doing”  prexedure,  not  a  “teaching-learning”  prex-edure. 
.Actual  teaching  of  haiglish  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English  department. 

2.  The  second  metlaxl  for  writing  dates  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with 
irn'senting  the  first  nx'tluxl;  Iiki*wise,  the  first  metlxxl  is  not  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  presenting  the  sci'ond.  3  he  aim  is  to  clarify  an  English  point  and  to 
:tutumati/.e  tin*  principle  at  the  typewriter.  I  he  latter  aim  is  not  easily  attained 
if  the  student  is  required  to  “think  out”  whiih  metluxl  to  use. 

3.  .A  minimum  of  time  is  used  in  tlie  students  the  principle  involved. 

The  time  is  put  to  better  advantage  in  student -doinn. 

4.  V'ery  little  time,  if  any,  is  used  in  dictating  seuteiu-es  in  which  the  illus¬ 
trated  principles  are  mixed. 
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INTEGRATE  YOUR  PROGRAM  (continued) 


The  aims  of  the  business  teaeher  and  the  English 


ILLUSTRATION  3 


iiclow  is  a  lettiT  containing  several  errors.  Ketype  tlie  letter,  making  all  correc 
tiojis  in  typing,  punctuation,  spelling,  placement,  figures,  etc. 


COBB’S 

Men’s  Haberdashery  281  Oakland  .4venue  BEaver  4-8269 

Cit\',  State 


Dear  cu.stomer, 

Xaturally  your  interested  in  sasing  money  on  a  lu-w  summer  suit  e<piivalent  in 
some  cases  to  at  least  a  <lays  pay.  Who  wouldn’t  l>e. 

'I’hats  why'  were  writing  yon.  We  find  ourselfs  over  stocked  and  are  placing  two 
hundred  fifteen  Ijeautifnl  summer  suits  on  private  sale  one  week  from  totlay 
.4ngust  11th  19 - . 

\\  e  want  you  one  of  our  regular  customers  to  have  the  henefit  of  a  complete  and 
varied  .selection  prior  to  our  adsertising  the  cK)thes  to  the  general  public  tsso 
weeks  from  today  .Augiist  17th  19 _ 


i'he  suits  are  regular  stock  made  by  some  of  the  most  famous  manufacturers  in 
mens  wearing  apparel.  .Savings  are  phenomenal— one  third  to  Vz  off  regular  price. 
For  e.xample. 


$47. .SO  suits 
52.50  suits 
60.(K)  suits 
6.5. (K)  suits 


NOW  $.15.(M) 
NOW’  38.;35 
NOW’  45.50 
NOW^  47.50 


SAVE  $12.50 
SAVE  13.25 
SAVE  1.5.50 

S.WE  17.50 


Come  in  sometime  next  week.  Were  op«*n  Monday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings 
until  9  a.ni.  If  more  convenient  telephone  us  at  BEaver  4-8629  for  a  personal 
fitting  at  a  time  In-st  suited  to  your  time  schedule. 

Well  consider  it  a  personal  privilege  to  help  fit  y’ou  to  one  of  the  la  st  suit  bargains 
that  you  can  find  in  town. 

Cordially  yours, 

.Arthur  Cobb 

F.  S.  Bring  tlie  wife  and  family  to.  Enjoy  light  refrt'shments  uith  them  after 
youve  selected  your  new  suit. 


ILLUSTRATION  4 


riie  numbers  after  each  sentence  refer  to  rule  numbers  in  the  author’s  own 
manual;  they  are  included  ht're  only  to  show'  how'  the  exercise  is  set  up. 

1.  Shortchanged  on  liis  favorite  past  time  he  consoled  himself  with  others 
cooking  and  oil  painting  a  mountain  landscape.  ( 4,  9 ) 

2.  W'hat  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  disgracefid  letter  of  such  uncalled  for  insinua¬ 
tions  of  such  ridiculous  threats.  ( 28,  57 ) 

3.  If  you  work  for  a  lawyer  you  must  learn  the  meaning  of  many  special  terms 
namely  abstract  of  title  warnmty  deed  quitclaim  deecl  etc.  ( 3,  6,  22 ) 

4.  I  can  certainly'  say'  this  for  him  he  knows  his  right  hand  from  his  left.  (20) 

5.  ’Fhe  signal  for  the  drill  will  be  at  7  35  p.m.  and  all  ( aids,  aides )  w'ill  be 
expected  to  report  promptly.  ( .5,  23,  25 ) 

6.  'The  bnsinc'ssmans  guide  better  busine.ss  is  on  sale  for  $2.  ( 44,  46,  9,  32) 

7.  If  you  see  any  ideas  you  like  in  our  Imokh't  help  for  management  feel  free 
to  (adapt,  adopt)  it  to  your  n<‘eds.  (6,  44,  9,  32) 

8.  We  are  arranging  to  print  an  extra  uiuuIkt  of  copies  of  our  new  book 
successful  sales  methods  and  we  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  with  our 
(c-ompliments,  complc'inents ) .  (  5) 

9.  I  am  writing  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Gates  the  countys  well  know'n  assessor  of  property 
for  an  !ip  to  date  estimate  (then,  than)  I  shall  (reconsider,  re-consider) 
the  purchase  of  the  Jones  plot  of  land.  (46,  57,  9,  13) 

10.  He  said  take  the  bill  to  the  outer  office  for  verification  bv  the  bookkeeper. 
(11,30) 


spelled  “(juiek.”  This  is  the  same  chal¬ 
lenge  the  student  will  meet  later, 
when,  in  transerihing  symbols,  he  will 
.see  the  symbol  “kwek”  and  will  have 
to  type  it  “cpiiek.” 

2.  The  student  hears  the  words  and 
“listens”  for  punctuation  marks  before 
he  types;  he  thus  associates  voice  in¬ 
flection  with  punctuation  marks. 

3.  Dictation  at  the  typew'riter  shows 
the  student  the  need  for  marking 
punctuation  in  his  shorthand  note's 
whc'u  he  hears  changes  in  tone  or 
voice  inflc'ction. 

Teaching  punctuation  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  should,  in  genc'ral,  follow  the 
preK-edure  outlined  in  Illustration  1. 

Many  of  the  finer  points  of  tran¬ 
scription  can  also  be  taken  up  in  type¬ 
writing  as  they  occur  in  the  shorthand 
class.  For  example,  the  English 
“pointer”  showing  correct  date-typing 
in  the  IxKly  of  a  letter  may  come  up  as 
a  result  of  a  particular  .shorthand 
letter.  In  fact,  many  of  the  examples 
needed  to  teach  spr'lling  and  punctua¬ 
tion  through  typewriting  can  be 
“lifted”  from  both  shorthand  and 
English  texts.  Tlu'  procedure  outlined 
in  Illustration  2  may  eitlu'r  precede 
or  follow'  the  shorthand  period  in 
which  date-typing  is  taught. 

Proofreading 

To  improve  the  students’  proofread¬ 
ing,  the  efforts  of  mir  own  business- 
(‘ducation  and  Eaiglish  departments 
are  closely  co-ordinated.  The  English 
department  works  through  a  unit  of 
40  proofreading  lessons;  the  typing 
of  the.se  lessons  is  co-ordinated  with 
the  work  of  the  office-practice  class. 
This  office-practice  class  w  orks  through 
a  unit  of  40  proofreading  letters  that 
embody  the  same  principles  as  the  40 
lessons  used  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment.  These  proofreading  letters  are, 
however,  expanded  to  include  errors 
in  figures,  dates,  time,  thought-con¬ 
veyance,  etc.  (Illustration  3). 

The  proofreading  unit  used  in  the 
English  department  is  divided  int(» 
four  parts.  Beginning  with  Les.son  1.5, 
t;ach  lesson  consists  of  ten  sentences; 
in  addition  to  reviewing  the  rules, 
each  also  embodies  commonly  mis¬ 
spelled  words  (Illustration  4). 

Here’s  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
40-lesson  unit: 
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Irachcr  orrrlait  in  several  areas.  Hy  eo-ordinatin^  their  idannin^,  hath  (lei>artnienls  van  benefit 


1-14;  A  ri'vicw  of  the  use  of  the 
(lietionary  tliroii^h  senteiiees  and  word 
lists  ( Illustration  o) . 

15-17:  Review  of  the  hyidien. 

IH:  Review  of  the  apostrophe. 

19-21:  Revi(‘w  of  the  eoinina. 

22:  Review  of  the  semieolon. 

23:  Review  of  tht'  colon,  period, 
exclamation  point,  and  rpiestion  mark. 

24-25:  Review  of  (piotation  marks, 
the  da.sh,  parentheses,  and  underline. 

26-28:  Review  of  the  nnmher  rules. 

29-40:  Review  of  all  jiunctuation 
.Old  numher  rules. 

rhe  wisdom  ol  pntlinti  incorreet 
spelling,  typing,  and  punctuation  in 
Iront  of  students  may  he  (piestioned 
hy  some,  'fhe  principle  that  a  student 
will  le.irn  the  correct  form  il  he  .sees 
and  lu'ars  only  the  correct  form  is 
conceded  to  he  a  good  one  in  eleim-n- 
tary  training,  hut  this  does  not  se(Mn 
to  ai^ply  when  developing  skill  in 
proofreading.  In  order  to  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  proofreading  joh,  a  student  must 
recogni/.e  what  is  wrong  as  well  as 
what  is  correct.  He  must  develop  a 
“si.xth  sense”  that  “something  is 
wrong”  as  he  r<‘ads  along.  It  .seems 
good  practice,  therefore,  to  jrack 
exercises  with  correct  an<l  incorrect 
items,  so  that  the  .student  will  develop 
that  discriminatory  ability  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  accurate  proofreading. 

\ote  that  when  introducing  new 
rules,  the  sentenees  are  naturally 
jracked  w'ith  illustrations  of  the.se  rules 
hut  also  contain  examples  of  rules 
jireviously  taught,  as  well  as  mis¬ 
spelled  words.  Tims,  a  contimions. 
cumulative  review  is  made  possible. 

How  can  the  work  in  twclfth-gracU' 
Knglish  he  co-ordinated  with  the  work 
of  twelfth-grade  offiet*  jiraetiee?  Sim¬ 
ple.  Following  the  pres(“ntation  of 
each  of  the  40  proofreading  les.sons 
in  the  English  department,  the  lessons 
are  typed  in  the  office-jiraetice  class, 
collected,  and  then  returned  to  the 
English  department  for  correction  and 
remedial  work.  Illustration  6  gives  an 
outline  of  this  and  also  shows  liow  the 
unit  of  40  proofreading  letters  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  office-practice  class  as 
a  periodic  remedial  device.  Letter¬ 
writing,  and  other  projects  planned 
and  taught  principally  in  the  English 
department,  are  similarly  co-ordinated 
with  the  work  of  office  practice. 


ILLUSTRATION  S 


Dictionary  Review 


1‘onn  the  correct  a(Kerh  Iron  each  of  the  following  words  hy  using  -/(/;  then 
check  the  adverbs  carefully  for  spelling. 


exact 

merry 

identical 

steady 

considerable 

busy- 

especial 

necessarv 

direct 

ordinary 

recent 

notable 

favorable 

gradual 

accidental 

specific 

admirable 

true 

happy 

total 

r'conomical 

probable 

unfortunate 

sincere 

heavy 

hasty 

.Select  and  unde 

rscore  the  correct 

word  from  those  within 

the  parenthc: 

1.  .Xs  a  rr‘snlt  of  the  victim’s  Iwing  knocked  unconscious  hy  the  attacker’s  blows, 
lie  was  iinahli'  to  (  rc-collect,  recollect)  the  incident. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  flic  furniture’s  covering  had  been  soiled  when  it  was  (re-covered, 
recovered)  from  the  thieves,  it  was  nc'cessary  to  (re-cover,  recover)  it  again 
beforr-  selling  it. 

3.  It  is  ((uite  possible  to  (re-instate,  reinstate)  your  membership  within  the 
thirty-day  period  following  the  expiration  of  yonr  dues. 

1.  To  briefly  (re-count,  recount)  the  incivlent,  it  was  our  intention  to  (re-count, 
recount)  the  items  in  the  inventory,  but  tln're  was  not  enougli  time. 

.5.  .As  you  rcipiested  in  yonr  letter  of  May  1,  we  shall  temporarily  suspend  service 
to  September  1,  at  which  time  w'e  shall  (re-store,  restore)  your  telephone 
service. 


ILLUSTRATION  6 


English  Office  Practice 

1st  Quarter 


1.  Dictionarv  review;  prcKifreading 
lessons  (40) 

2.  Rewording  to  avoid  trite  expres¬ 
sions 

.3.  X'ocabnlary  and  spelling  develop¬ 
ment 


1.  l  yiH-  les.sons  for  Fnglish  class  work 
on  dictionary  review;  proofreading 
lessons 

2.  Work  on  proofrt'ading  letters  (two 
a  week) 

3.  Drill  on  words  used  in  vocabulary; 
spelling  development  in  English 
class 


2nd  Quarter 


I.  betters: 

Subscription,  remittance,  order 
(sex  end  items),  follow'-up  to 
order  or  claim,  inquiry,  thank 
you  (handwritten) 


1.  (amtinui-  work  on  proofreading 
letters  (two  a  week) 

2.  TyiM'  letters  for  English  class 


3rd  Quarter 


1.  Begin  business  reiiorts 

2.  Discuss  job  interviewing;  covering 
letter  for  personal-data  booklet; 
follow-np  after  interview;  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  names  for  reference; 
letter  of  acceptance  or  refusal;  fill¬ 
ing  in  application  blanks  (hand¬ 
written  ) 


1.  Tvpe  business  reports  for  English 
class 

2.  Prepare  iH*rsonal-data  booklets 

3.  Type  letters  for  English  class 


4th  Quarter 

1.  Letters  of  application  for  credit;  1.  Type  letters  for  English  class 
reservations 

2.  Formal  and  informal  invitations; 
handwritten  replies 
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If  there  Is  an  emotional  block  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  students, 
try  this  "free  association"  idea  that 
analyzes  them  as  a  group,  but 
does  not  embarrass  them  as  individuals. 
You  may  confer  with  them  privately,  but  .  .  . 


Psychology  Doesn't  Require 


MARSDON  A.  SHERMAN 

Chico  (Californid)  State  College 


LEAHMNC  INCHKASES  tremen¬ 
dously  wlien  the  teacher  and  his 
students  are  in  rapport.  Tlie  inter¬ 
action  of  i>ersonalities  in  tlie  class¬ 
room  is  a  wondrous  tiling  to  watch. 
But  do  we  teachers  sp«*nd  enough 
time  trying  to  understand  our  fellow 
human  beings?  Since  my  formal  train¬ 
ing  ended,  I  have  continued  to  read 
a  great  deal  in  this  field;  and  on  every 
available  occasion,  I  enroll  in  a  class 
on  psychology.  This  year  if  has  paid 
off. 

.Most  of  us  have  observed  that 
every  cla.ss  seems  to  have  a  person¬ 
ality  of  its  own,  a  grrnip  personality. 
Becently,  I  watched  certain  students 
in  my  typ<‘writing  class  day  after  day 
turn  in  work  with  an  unusually  high 
error  count.  1  tried  to  discern  a 
pattern,  hut  it  took  more  than  a  sharp 
e\e  and  casual  classroom  olxser- 
vafion.  I  spent  hours  going  through 
the  student-counseling  office  files.  I 
checked  test  scores,  read  case* 
histories,  talked  to  teachers  that  had 
more  knowledge  than  I  about  each 
individuars  background  and  history. 
I  seltx;ted  a  small  group  of  students 
and  studied  their  records  in  all  their 
conr.st's  over  the  past  .several  years. 
Finally,  1  came  to  the  conchision  that 


the  breakdown  in  ac-hievement  was 
due  to  an  emotional  block,  one  which 
was  working  against  teacher  and 
student  alike. 

In  business  mathematics,  I  found  a 
similar  situation,  e.xcept  that  the 
emotional  block  here  w'as  extremely 
widespread— it  was  directed  toward 
arithmetic  itself.  .Almost  everyone 
hated  arithmetic.  .Almost  everyone 
had  developed  this  attitude  in  earlier 
years.  In  typewriting,  the  emotional 
block  could  1k‘  the  result  of  a  dif¬ 
ficult  former  experience  in  typing; 
but  it  could  lx*  and  often  was,  the 
result  of  some  experitmee  comidetely 
outside  the  area. 

.My  observations  in  math  pointed 
out  to  me  that  my  students  stcxxl 
their  ground  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do 
to  win  them  over  to  the  subject. 
They  would  (piote  relatives  for  gen¬ 
erations  back  who  were  just  “no  gocxl 
at  arithmetic”;  and  that  was  their 
fate,  too-  they  hoped. 

Since  the  math  situation  was  far 
more  critical  than  the  one  in  typing, 
I  decided  to  act  here  first.  I  explained 
to  the  cla.ss  my  theory  concerning 
their  einuticjual  block  toward  aiitfi- 
metie;  and  surprisingly ,  they  agre»‘tl 
with  me.  So,  I  deeid('d  to  hold  an  ex- 
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pciiinciit.  I  clfc'idfd  to  exporinu-iit 
with  tlu‘  psychoanalytic  tcchiiicpie  of 
“free  association”  that  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  iny  enrient  psycholoj;y 
course.  (Don’t  let  it  scare  you.  It’s 
very  simple.) 

The  very  next  da\  I  walked  into 
my  class  and  distributed  nice,  smooth, 
lined,  yellow  notebook  pajx‘r,  the 
kind  that  everyone  likes  to  write  on— 
it  jnst  seems  to  invite  writinji. 

First,  I  simply  told  my  students 
that  I  wauttHl  them  to  free  their 
minds  ol  all  extraneous  thoughts  and 
write  whatever  entered  their  minds 
during  the  next  five  minutes.  Then  1 
wrote  the  word  arithmvtic  on  the 
board.  .At  tin*  end  of  the  five  minutes, 

I  had  some  stud(‘nts  pick  up  the 
papias,  and  we  wi-nl  «)U  with  the 
lesson  with  no  further  comment.  Ihe 
next  da\  I  repeated  the  process. 
'I'his  time  1  wrote  the  word  bother  on 
tlu’  board.  Tbe  third  day  f  used  the 
word  like  and  the  following  day,  /ree 
association.  On  this  fourth  day,  1 
wanted  to  Ik-  certain  that  no  one  was 
building  up  tension  over  this  writing 
aetivity;  many  students  hate  writing 
as  much  as  arithmetic.  Otdy  two 
|)eople  showed  signs  of  discontent. 
Aftt-r  this  reassurance,  I  used  words 


like  people,  plans,  and  ilreains.  One 
day  we  did  without  the  free- 
assoeiatiou  j)eriod,  and  the  class 
voiced  some  concern.  They  said  it 
helped  them  “clear  the  decks”  men¬ 
tally.  Since  then,  1  have  found  that 
the  five  minutes  spent  in  each  class 
period  is  more  than  made  up  by  tlu- 
time  sa\ed  later  on.  1  find  I  do  not 
have  to  work  rpiite  so  long  to  get  over 
an  idea,  and  re|K-titious  explanations 
are  fewr-r.  My  .students  and  I  both 
agree  that  it  has  helped.  There  is 
also  a  definite  improvement  in  their 
achievement  rt-cord. 

I  used  the  same  technuiue  iu  typ¬ 
ing,  bnt  with  an  entirely  different  ap¬ 
proach.  One  day,  1  noticed  a  student 
who  was  just  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  I  wandered  slowly  back  that 
wav  and  (juietly  asked  if  1  conld  help. 
“No,  I  just  don’t  feel  like  typing 
today,”  she  said.  I  told  her  to  forget 
about  today’s  assigument  and  do 
.something  for  me.  “W’hat':*”  she  asked. 
1  explained  that  I  was  collecting 
varicuis  dreams  and  wondered  it  .slu^ 
would  type  up  one  of  her  dreams  for 
me  without  signing  it. 

She  .seeim-d  ver\  relieved,  so  I  left 
her  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  peruxl. 
When  the  bell  rang,  1  recoivtxl  a 


neatly  t\ped  page,  relating  a  dream. 
To  snm  up  the  results,  1  found  that 
because  she  was  relieved,  she  had 
continued  to  type  for  the  rest  of  the 
lx*ri(Kl  and  experienced  learning 
through  composing  at  the  machine, 
'['he  period  was  not  lost  for  her. 

Some  things  discussed  iu  these  five- 
minute  free-assexiatiou  periods  help 
me  tremendously  iu  understanding 
my  classes.  I  he  papers  are  unsigned, 
and  1  do  nothing  to  try  to  identify  the 
writer.  /  am  interested  solely  hi  tinder- 
standiiifi  the  class  as  a  tchole.  1  in¬ 
vite  the  class  to  confer  with  me 
privately  whenever  they  want  to, 
but  to  call  individual  students  for  the 
purpo.se  of  giving  unwanted  counsel 
w'ould  be  ol  little  help  to  either  of  us. 

From  this  free-associatiou  writing, 

I  have  li-arned  that  most  of  these 
jx-ople  have  had  very  unhappy  e.x- 
ix-riences  in  the  lower  elemental^ 
grades,  knowing  this,  I  can  conduct 
mv  classes  with  much  more  uuder- 
standiug.  Since  most  of  the  difficulty 
in  math  is  usually  due  to  an  emotional 
bl(K-k,  I  never  feel  that  my  students 
are  “dumb.”  'faking  this  attitude  re¬ 
lieves  the  class  of  one  more  frustra¬ 
tion  and  opens  the  way  for  more 
^Continued  on  page  44^ 
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Let  students  attempt 


their  own  solutions 


to  tabular  problems 


You'll  find  it  easy  to... 


Teach 


TABULATION 


CAN  YOLR  STUDENTS  type  a 
tabular  problem  on  any  size  sheet 
ol  paper,  or  are  the\  limited  to  one 
that  is  either  b\  1  1  inehes  or  S's 
by  5*2  inehes?  Do  they  follow  instrnc- 
tioiis  meehanically,  hoping  that  they 
\\  ill  remember  when  to  add,  snbtraet, 
and  divide  by  “one  more  than  the 
nnmber  of  columns”? 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  why 
students  have  difficulty  with  tabula¬ 
tion.  Let  ns  consider  at  least  three  of 
the  problems  involved: 

•  The  student  is  not  adept  at  me¬ 
chanical  operation  of  the  machine.  He 
cannot  rapidly  .set  and  clear  tab  stops. 
He  fumbles  with  the  carriage  as  he 
moves  it  back  and  forth,  trying  to  stop 
at  a  particular  nnmber. 

•  The  first  tabular  matter  intro¬ 
duced  is  too  complex  for  the  students, 
or  the  transition  from  problem  to  prob¬ 
lem  is  too  difficult.  Some  early  assign¬ 
ments  contain  too  many  capitals,  ab¬ 
breviations,  or  mimbers. 

•  The  student  is  not  taught  to  rea¬ 
son  out  the  probh'ins  involved  in  tabu¬ 
lation.  He  is  given  certain  steps  to 
memorize.  He  tries  to  recall  the  magic- 
numbers  at  the  right  time:  33,  66,  85, 
162.  The  paper  he  types  on  is  always 
the  same  width.  (.Mthough  it  is  true 
that  most  tabular  work  can  be  placed 
on  the  most  common  business-letter 
size,  exposing  the  student  to  a  greater 
varietv  of  paper  sizes  tends  to  make 
him  learn  through  rc-ason;  he  does  not 
have  to  rely  on  his  memory.) 

W  e  shall  deal  here  with  some  sug- 
gc'stions  for  meeting  tlu'se  problc^ms. 

Tab'Clear,  Tab-Set  Drills 

The  sight  of  a  student  ringing  the 
carriage  back  and  forth,  fumbling  for 
the  tab-set  and  tab-clear  keys,  check¬ 
ing  and  rechc‘cking,  is  all  tcM)  familiar. 
Bec;mse  we  can  hope  to  improve  me¬ 


chanical  operations  only  through  rc'pe- 
tition,  this  situation  calls  for  some 
plannc'd  practice.  A  few  half-minute 
or  minute  drills  will  go  a  long  wa\  in 
devcdoping  snreness  of  movc’ineuts. 

Your  instructions  to  the  class  might 
be  along  these  lines: 

1.  Clear  all  tab  stops  in  one  move;  or, 
if  you  have  a  macliint*  that  requires 
individual  tab  clearing,  procec*d  from  one 
stop  to  another,  clearing  as  you  go. 

2.  Dcq)ress  the  tabulator  and  check  to 
see  that  the  machine  is  clear  of  all  stops. 

3.  Set  three  tab  stops— at  15,  35,  and 
60  (or  any  othrr  uuniltcrs  the  teacher 
chooses). 

4.  Raise  your  hand  as  soon  as  you 

finish.  (Sote  the  averane  time  required; 
then  reduce  the  time  allowed  to  repeat 
the  exercise.  Do  this  two  or  three  times. 
Then  fiive  new  tah  repeat,  increas¬ 

ing  the  number  of  v/o/w  to  four  or  fire.' 

From  Simple  to  Complex 

Bc'cause  tabulation,  c*ven  in  its  sim- 
plc'st  form,  involvc’s  a  new  learning 
situation,  it  is  wise  to  procc-ed  by  these 
stages: 

•  .Assign  the  student  a  simple  prob- 
h*m,  then  lc*t  him  rc-peat  something  of 
e(jual  clifficidty  tci  help  build  his  spc-ed 
and  confidc-nce.  Do  not  make  the 
learning  load  too  heavy  too  fast.  T'or 
instance,  using  the  tab  stops  that  the 
student  has  just  practiced  setting,  give 
him  some  simple,  uncapitalizc'd  words 
to  type  at  each  .stop,  and  Ic-t  him 
repeat  them  for  sc-veral  rows  without 
any  concern  for  vc*rtical  or  horizontal 
cc*ntc*ring. 

•  When  this  seems  to  be  going 
sm(K)thly,  give  the  problcun  a  title;  tell 
the  students  that  the\  are  now  reads 
to  helj)  determine  how  far  from  the- 
top  of  the  page  the  title  should  bc‘ 
placed  so  that  top  aucl  bottom  margins 
will  be  c>qual.  They  must  also  decide 
where  to  begin  typing  the  title  so  that 
it  is  centerc‘d  horizontallv. 


•  Ask  the  stuch-nts  to  place  a  lull 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  machine  and 
read  the  number  on  the  carriagc--posi- 
tion  scale  at  the  right-hand  c-dge  of  the 
paper  (or  above  the  paper,  depending 
on  the  type*  of  machine),  and  tc'll  you 
how  many  strokc*s  are  registeivd.  If  the* 
p.iper  guide*  is  not  placc*d  at  zc*ro  on 
all  machin(*s,  you  will  naturally  get 
a  varic*ty  of  answc*rs.  Now  is  the  time* 
to  strc*ss  the*  importance  of  clicking 
the  position  of  the  pap(*r  guide.  This 
is  a  g(M)cl  way  of  hc*lping  the*  stud(*nt 
rc*nu*mb(*r  that  the  numbc*r  of  avail¬ 
able  spacc*s  is  either  85  (for  pica  tspe*) 
or  102  (for  elite  type).  He  simply 
lc*arns  to  dept*ncl  on  the  typewrite*! 
scale*,  not  on  the*  e‘ffc*ctivc*ne*ss  e)l  his 
me*me)r\ .  He  will  alsei  be*  able*  te)  give* 
yeui  the  cc*nte*ring  point  for  his  ma¬ 
chine*. 

•  Ne)w  demonstrate,  as  yeui  spe*ll 
the  title  aloud,  the  fast  mc'thexl  eel 
cc*nte*ring  a  line,  by  backsp;!eing  once* 
fe)r  e*very  two  le“tte*rs. 

•  Ne*.\t,  have  the*  stude*nts  fe)ld  the* 
pape*r  le*ngthwise*  anel  iu.se*rt  it  in  the* 
machine.  .Xsk  thc*m  to  rc*pe)rt  again  the* 
numbe*r  e)f  space’s  available  he»rize)n- 
tally  e)n  the*  paper.  They  will  e)bs(*r\’e 
that  the*re  are  e)nly  51  e)r  47,  ele*pe*nd- 
ing  em  the  size  e)f  th(*ir  type.  Such 
practice*  makes  them  aware  eef  the* 
ne*ed  fe)r  ce)nsielering  the  size*  eef  the* 
l)ape*r. 

•  Ye)u  might  feelleew  this  by  having 
the  stude*nts  ce)unt  the*  numbe-r  e)t  ver¬ 
tical  lines  eui  a  half  she*el  e)f  pa|)e*r. 
8V2  by  5*2  incht*s.  Have  the*  class  line¬ 
up  th(*ir  papers  anel,  by  using  the  car¬ 
riage  re*turn,  elt*termine  the  numbe-r  e)l 
ve*rtical  lines  available.  After  ce)unting 
the  33  lines,  they  will  conclutle,  with- 
emt  difficulty,  that  a  full  .sheet  contains 
66  lines.  This  simple  e*xerci.se  takes 
only  a  minute  e)r  twe)  anel  accuste)ms 
the  student  to  re*ly  e)n  his  typewrite*! 
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MARY  MARKOSIAN  JENSEN 

U'T.tt  iiv  of  U'dI' 
bdit  Ldfe  City 


Im  flu-  jiitoiiiiation  that  ho  rccjuins. 

•  1  he  (.lass  iniilht  now  In-  told  that 
the  si)a((-  not  hciiij'  used  hy  the  jiroh- 
Icin  itself  (eouiitinj^  the  iiiui)l)er  of 
lines  heiiijf  used  from  the  title  to  flu- 
last  liiu-  of  the  e.\(-reis(-)  is  dividc-d 
(-(jiialK  l)(-t\v(-<-n  top  and  hottoin 
margins. 

•  Havi-  (-aeh  student  typ(-  his  name 
on  thn-e  lines— using  single  sjiaeing, 
then  double  spacing,  then  triple  spac¬ 
ing,  and  counting  tlu-  actual  liiu-s  of 
space  being  ns(-d.  This  will  lu-lp  to 
clear  np  tlu-  eonfnsion  that  double  and 
tripU-  spaeing  sonu-tinu-s  cans(-  in 
eonnting  liiu-s. 

•  liav(-  the  elass  count  the  lines  to 
be  ns(-d  v(-rtically  for  the  probh-ni  that 
they  have  been  practieing,  assnming  a 
triple  space  aft(-r  the  main  heading 
and  a  singh-  spaee  after  (-ach  row;  then 
have  tlu-m  connt  on  the  basis  of  dou¬ 
ble  spacing  aft<-r  (-ach  row.  On  the 
board,  subtract  tlu-  nnmlu-r  of  lines  to 
be  ns(-(l  (-;icb  tinu-  from  the  lines  avail- 
.ibl(-  on  flu-  sh(-(-t  and  dividt*  by  two 
lor  vertieal  c(-nt(-ring.  'I  bis  rep(-tition 
will  lu-lp  stiuh-nts  h-arn. 

Horizontal  Placement 

II  the  sfn(l(-nt  has  lu-(-n  taught  to 
cent(-r  a  heading  by  the  nu-thod  sug¬ 
gested  earlier,  baekspaeing  once  for 
every  two  h-tters  in  tlu-  tith-  (instead 
of  counting  total  strok(-s  and  dividing 
by  two),  be  is  now  ready  to  see  liow 
this  nu-tbod  may  lx-  appli(-d  to  tabular 
maftt-r. 

Yonr  instructions  conld  prolnddy  be 
soim-tbing  like  this: 

1.  .\s  a  ri-\i(-w,  let’s  eent(-r  the  word 
“Smooth.”  From  the  eent(-ring  point,  we 
backspace  once  for  each  group  of  fiia 
letters,  as  follows:  Sm  on  th.  (As  the  stu¬ 
dent  spells  the  word,  he  should  aecent 
the  second  stroke  of  each  firoup  as  he 
backspaces  for  it,  thereby  speeding’  ihiiips 
up.) 


2.  Now  let’s  center  “SiiuMitli  Typing 
Drill,”  leasing  one  spac(-,  as  usual,  Ix.-- 
tween  words.  Again  vs(-  backspace  once 
lor  each  of  tlu-  following  comhinations: 
Sm  oo  t/i  (space)f  yp  in  g(. space)  Dr  i/. 
(  Do  not  backspace  for  single  It-tters  at 
tlu-  (-nd  of  the  line,  such  as  the  final  “1” 
in  tlu*  word  “drill.” 

Now  let’s  add  the  words  to  Ik-  placed 
h(-l()w  the  heading; 

SmcKith  Typing  Drill 


and 

kept 

paid 

both 

laud 

probh-ms 

(ity 

oak 

tlu-y 

(low  n 

prism 

tidy 

Ca)nsi(l(-r  the  words  across  the  first 
liiK-  of  our  (-\(-rcis(-.  11  we  know  how 
much  spact-  to  leave  b(-tw(-en  words  ( in 
flu-  heading,  we  h-ft  only  one-),  we  ca.i 
backspace  once  for  t-\ery  two  letters,  just 
as  we  (lid  in  the  lu-ading,  and  the  lim- 
will  b(-  c(‘ntered. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  must  exer¬ 
cise  .some  judgment.  If  therr-  are  h-w 
columns  and  the  items  in  the  columns 
are  short,  we  may  wish  to  leave,  say,  10. 
12.  or  20  spaces  lu-tween  columns;  if  tlu- 
items  are  long  and  there  are  more  col¬ 
umns,  we  may  wish  to  It-ave  0  or  h-ss 
spaces.  For  the  purposes  of  this  particular 
probh-m,  let’s  trx'  20  spaces  lu-twa-en 
columns. 

\\  hen  W(-  look  at  the  vsords  in  (-ach 
column,  W(-  notice  that  they  are  of  \  ar\  - 
ing  lengths.  We  therefore  wish  to  c(-nter 
the  longest  words  in  each  column.  They 
are:  both,  prism,  problems.  First,  h-t’s 
backspace  once  for  every  two  h-tters  in 
the  words;  then  backspace  once  for  everx’ 
two  spaces  to  lu-  h-ft  lu-twoen  columns. 
It  will  be  fast(-r  this  way.  For  tlu-  lett(-rs 
in  the  words,  then,  w(-  backspace  once 
for  i-ach  of  the  following  gr()ups:bo  th 
pr  i.v  mp  ro  hi  (-mi.  (  Do  not  backspace 
for  the  single  “s”  stroke  at  tlu-  end  of  the 
word  “problems.” ) 

From  the  point  at  which  yon  ha\e  now- 
arrived,  let’s  backspace  for  the  spacing 
betwet-n  columns— one  backspace  for  each 
two  .spac(-s.  We  backsp.ice  20  strokes 
then,  since  our  total  space  between  col¬ 
umns  is  40  strokes.  When  backspacing  so 
many  strokes,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  count 
in  groups  of  five. 

At  tlu-  point  wlu-re  you  hast-  now 
arrixed,  S(-t  your  h-ft  nuirgin. 


From  this  point,  tap  the  spaee  bar 
onc(-  for  each  letter  in  tlu-  longest  word 
of  tlu-  first  column  (“both”),  plus  20 
spaces.  .S(-t  tlu-  first  tab  stop. 

From  this  point,  tap  space  bar  for  tlu- 
l()ug(-st  word  in  tlu-  second  column 
(“prism”),  plus  2(1  spaci-s;  set  the  sec¬ 
ond  tab  stop. 

The  students  ar(-  now  ready  to  type 
the  probh-m.  .\fter  they  have  finished 
it,  ask  for  their  opinion  about  the  spac¬ 
ing  decided  on.  Permit  them  to  try  the 
same  probh-m.  changing  the  spacing  be- 
tw('en  columns.  Perhaps  they  will  con¬ 
clude  that  the  spacing  can  vary  and  still 
look  well  balanced. 

Tlu-  matter  of  placing  secondary  head¬ 
ings  may  be  discussed  in  this  way: 

•  L(-t’s  place  the  following  headings 
alx)V(-  our  columns: 

Page  One  Page  Two  Page  Phree 

•  .After  typing  tlu-  main  heading  and 
s(-tting  tlu-  left  margin  and  the  tab  stops, 
procec-d  as  follows: 

1.  From  the  h-ft  margin,  space  for¬ 
ward  once  for  every  two  h-tters  in  the 
longest  word  in  the  first  column,  “Iwth.” 
This  will  give  you  the  c(-ntering  point 
of  the  word.  From  this  point,  backspa(-e 
once  for  evt-ry  two  h-tt(-rs  in  the  heading, 
“Page  One.”  You  will  ha\c  to  depress 
tlu-  margin  release-,  because  tlu-  lu-ading 
is  longt-r  than  your  longt-st  word. 

2.  \l()\e  to  tlu-  first  tab  stop.  Follow 
tlu-  same  procc-dure.  Find  the  center  of 
the  word  “prism”  by  spacing  forward 
once  for  each  two  h-tters.  Stop  and  back¬ 
space  once  for  t-ach  group  of  two  letters 
in  the  se,o>.d  heading,  “Page  Two.” 

d.  \i()X'e  to  fhe  second  tab  stop  and 
lollov.'  the  same  procedure. 

The  nonarithnu'iic  method  of  tabn- 
lation  lias  distinct  advantages  for  tlu- 
typist.  Its  applicability  to  any  si/.e 
sheet  of  paper,  card,  or  form  decreases 
the  number  of  steps  that  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  ill  the  placement  of  any  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  based  on  one  principle  only— 
that  of  centering  any  line  by  back¬ 
spacing  once  for  every  two  letters  or 
spaces  to  be  left  in  the  line.  It  sup¬ 
ports  the  need  for  understanding  and 
judgment  and  represents  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  learning  process. 
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Eoitoh’s  No  IK:  Ttm  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  eifiht  Vro- 
gressive  Shorthaiul  Speed  tests.  Eaeh  test  eon.sists  of  five 
niiniites  of  dietation  matter,  eaeh  minute  of  uhieh  is  to  he 
dietated  at  a  speed  10  icords  a  minnte  faster  than  the 
preeedini’  minute.  This  procedttre  is  designed  to  .stimulate 
eaeh  student  to  attain  the  hif’hest  .speed  he  jmssihly  ean. 
T.aeh  month's  dictation  begins  at  a  speed  10  warn  higher 
than  it  he^an  the  month  before;  the  last  month’s  dietation 
uill  eover  the  100  to  140  team  ratine. 

Here  is  the  authors  recommended  firadin^  plan:  Grade 
each  minute  separatebf.  then  aive  the  student  credit  for 
the  fastest  minute  that  he  fHi.sses  oti  the  basis  of  a  5  per 
cent  error  allotcance  (four  errors  for  the  minute  at  HO 
team,  five  errors  at  00  or  100,  six  errors  at  110  or  120). 

In  order  to  help  you  become  conscious  of  fretpienthj 
used  phrases,  the  author  has  underscored  .some  of  them, 
idona  icith  words  on  which  drillinfi  is  helpful.  lyevictc 
outlines  appear  at  the  end  of  the  article  for  both  these 
firoups. 

TEST  6.  80  to  120  WAM 

(marked  every  15  seconds) 

(1) 

(Gentlemen: 

Our  new  huine  is  now  neuriiiK  completion,  and  it  is 
time  for  us  to  think  uhoiit  carpeting  and  furnishings.  We 
have  dealt  with  your  firm  many  times  in  the  past  and  have 
always  been  satisfied.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  are  writinj' 
to  you  at  this  time. 

In  the  past,  we  consistently  have  not  been  able  to  plan 
a  color  scheme  throughout  the  entire  house.  e  have 
always  been  forced  to  plan  just  one  or  two  rooms  at  a 
time.  For  this  reason,  we  do  (I)  not  feel  that  we  have 
ever  had  a  home  with  matching  colors.  Accordinj'  to 

our  plans  for  our  new  home,  we  would  like  to  have 

matching  /  colors  for  walls,  carpeting,  and  other  fur¬ 
nishings  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other. 

It  is  our  understanding  (hat  you  now  /  have  a  group 
of  interior  planners  who  will  come  into  a  home,  plan  it 

according  to  the  owner’s  desires,  and  give  an  estimate 

of  the  cost.  We  should  like  to  have  you  send  this 
group  to  our  new  home,  which  is  located  on  C^enter 
Street.  If  you  will  (2)  let  us  know  the  most  convenient 
date  and  time,  we  will  iiaturallv  plan  to  Ik*  at  home. 

Will  you  please  let  us  know  within  a  very  few  days  / 
if  you  are  able  to  accommodate  us?  Yours  very  truly, 

(2) 

Dear  Madam: 

I  hank  you  for  asking  us  to  plan  colors,  carpeting,  and 
lurnishings  /  for  your  new  home,  it  will  be  our  pleasure 
to  send  our  group  of  home  planners  to  your  new  home. 


We  find  that  it  usually  saves  a  great  deal  /  of  time  to 
have  the  home  owner  meet  with  our  manager,  Mr. 
Smith,  at  our  store  office,  lie  first  makes  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  (3)  Hoor  plans  and  measurements  of  the 
home  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  your  desires  in  colors, 
furnishings,  and  cost  range.  After  this  study,  his  next 
step  is  to  make  a  plan  of  action,  which  his  group  will 
follow  when  it  comes  to  visit  your  home. 

W'e  suggest  that  you  follow  the  above  plan  as  soon 
as  possible  and  that  /  you  visit  Mr.  Smith  in  his  office  any 
afternoon  this  week.  Sincerely  yours, 

(3) 

Cientlemen: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  prompt  reply  to  our 
letter.  We  /  can  see  that  your  plan  for  a  preliminary 
meeting  is  a  g<M»d  one  and  one  that  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  later  on. 

In  talking  over  colors,  we  (4)  thought  it  might  be  a 
good  plan  to  give  you  some  idea  of  a  basic  color  now 
so  that  you  can  plan  more  fully  even  before  our  first 
meeting.  We  seem  to  like  '  tan  for  it  is  a  basic  color 
ranging  from  light  ivory  to  light  brown.  It  seems  to  us  that 
certain  rooms,  such  as  the  kitchen,  bath,  and  perhaps 
some  bedrooms,  should  be  cpiite  lisht,  while  other 
rooms  could  range  toward  the  darker  colors.  We  think 
that  the  furniture  will  be  more  easily  fitted  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  Does  this  seem  logical  in  your  planning? 

We  will  plan  to  be  in  your  store  office  on  Friday 
afternoon  at  3  p.m.  If  this  conflicts  with  your  program, 
please  call  and  give  us  another  time.  \’ery  sincerely, 

(S) 


Preview  Outlines 


KEIY :  ( 1 )  Carpeting,  many  times,  at  this  time,  color, 
interior,  desires,  we  should  like  to  have,  let  us  know, 
eonvenieiit.  (2)  Furnishings,  preliminary,  after  this, 
study,  suggest.  (3)  Thank  you,  ranging,  ivory,  certain, 
kitchen,  logical,  office,  3  p.m.,  program,  another. 
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Here's  d  hit — already  tested — for  teaching  the 
lO-hey  adding  machine.  Ily  i)ressing  the  hey  at  the  same 
time  that  he  reads  the  number,  the  operator  rapidly 
adds  each  figure  with  a  one-beat  movement 
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This  is  Monroe’s 
^^Rhythmatic  Touch” 


TiiK 

rci-o^nitioii  conu'S  from  tiio 
Monroe  (Calculating  Macliine  (Company,  Inc-., 

Orange,  New  Jer.s(‘y. 

Monnx'  has  prr-pared  a  handy  instrnetion  kit  that 
is  given  to  everv'  pnreha.ser  of  one  of  its  l()-kc>y  adding  machines. 

This  “Rhv  thmatic  Tonc-h”  training  kit  comprises  the  .sc‘Cond  industry  course 

that  has  heen  pnhlislu'd  on  th(‘  10-key  machine.  The  kits  are  intended  both  for 

students  in  hnsiness  c-onrses  and  for  op<‘rators  who  wisli  to  impro\<*  their  effieiencx  through 

.1  concentrated  training  program.  'I’he  course  itseli  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  “Khythm-add”  technirpie 

that  Monroe  snccessfnily  introduced  over  five  years  ago  for  its  full-keyboard  adding 

machine. 

The  Rhythmatic  Touch  system  emphasizes  speed.  Kevboard  fingering  is 
tatight  as  a  simnltaneons  operation  with  the  reading  of 
fifiures.  Aeeiiraev  is  {(’.ontinned  on  next  page) 


C'Diisidcri'd  to  iollow  Iiaiid  in  liaiid 
witli  speed.  whieli  is  aeliieved 
tliroujjli  lengtliy  i>ractiee. 

'Hie  complete  course  is  outlined  in 
a  14-page  instruetor’s  manual.  It  is 
divided  into  10  sessions,  each  planned 
to  last  forty-five  mimites  (five  minutes 
for  instruction,  fort\’  minutes  for  exer¬ 
cises  and  tests).  A  sej^irate  22-piige 
lM)oklet  of  practical  exercises  (with 
answers)  is  included  in  the  o|H‘rator’s 
training  kit.  This  lM)oklet  is  divided 
into  10  exercises  and  contains  I0(* 
practice  columns  to  he  addtKl. 

Two  sets  of  dummy  hank  checks 
in  the  t>perator’s  kit  are  jH'rhaps  the 
vital  part  of  the  course.  The  first  set, 
rhythm  checks  (Set  K-1),  are  designed 
chiefly  to  give  realistic  practice,  hut 
also  to  build  confidence.  The  figures 
on  the  checks  are  of  the  tyjK*  found 
on  sales  clH*cks,  invoices,  or  otlu-r 
common  adding  work.  'I'he  orcU*r  may 
he  shuffled;  it  is  the  amounts  them¬ 
selves  that  matter,  Ix'cause  of  their 
frequent  use  in  husiness. 

Test  checks  (Set  T-3)  present  larger 
figures  of  greater  variety.  Thc'ir 
.imounts  were  determined  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  husiness  figure  work. 
An  analysis  of  actual  hank-clearing¬ 
house  checks  disclosed  that  amounts 
of  this  size  comprise  more  than  80 
|x*r  cent  of  the  work  p<*rform(‘d  on 
adding  maehiiu‘s. 

The  check-adding  speed  of  each 
student  is  ret'orded  on  the  Progrr^ss 
Charts  and  the  Progress  Graphs  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  instructor’s  kit.  Student 
scores  arc  registertxl  on  the  chart  at 
the  end  of  every  class  jx'riod.  The 
graph  provides  an  individual  six'cd- 
improvement  record  for  each  student, 
showing  speeds  ranging  from  10  to  75 
checks  a  minute.  A  production  .scale 
in  the  instrvictor’s  kit  will  instantly 
measure  the  total  number  of  checks 
when  it  is  placed  on  the  tape  taken 
from  the  student’s  adding  machine. 

This  Rhythmatic  Touch  course  was 
develojx'd  over  a  year  ago.  Monroe 
first  tested  it  on  tu*arly  50  jx'ople  in 
a  dozen  industrial  firms.  Following 
the  enthusiastic  res|X)nse,  it  was  tried 
«)nt  in  various  classr(M)ms,  where  it 
met  with  approval  from  both  teachers 
and  students. 

The  c^ourse  kit  is  now  given  free 
with  the  purchase  of  each  machine. 
Additional  kits  may  be  purchased  for 
$1.50  c^ach.  Recpiests  for  additional 
information  should  he  directed  to  the 
Education  Department  at  Monroe’s 
general  offic'es  in  Orange,  New  Jer 
sey.  —Robert  Parker 
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Test  of  “Rhythmatic  Touch”  course  at  Cardinal  Hayes  High  School  N.Y.C. 


JOB  APPLICANTS  REJECTED 

{('iiiitiiiucd  from  \ui^c  ID) 

from  the  job  in  the  company’s  station 
wagon.  Help-seeking  employers  in 
many  cities  play  up  the  advantages 
of  air-conditioned  olhces  “in  the  hoi 
days  ahead.” 

Some  companies  try  to  lure  young 
slenos  into  their  offices  bv  nichiding 
as  a  benefit  the  tact  that  “we  have 
many  eligible  young  men.” 

In  this  desperate  employment  mar¬ 
ket,  nobody  is  automatically  cast 
aside.  Often  faetorv  -  assembly  -  line 
experience  is  sufficient  background 
for  office  work,  if  tests  indicate  office 
aptitudes.  Some  types  of  retail-store 
experience  are  less  desirable.  A 
salesperson  stands  around  waiting. 
When  a  customer  approaches  the 
counter,  the  clerk  breaks  off  conver¬ 
sation  witli  fellow  workers  and  rnwh 
asks  to  be  of  help.  'I'he  initiative  that 
we  look  for  in  potential  office  workers 
is  not  developed. 

Although  interviewers  are  as  busy 
these  days  as  they  have  ever  been, 
they  are  not  making  as  many  place¬ 
ments.  I'hey  are  not  .seeing  the  usual 
types  of  prospects.  Subnonnal  and  ab- 
nonnal  applicants  are  coming  in. 
\\’hat  happr'tis,  for  instance,  is  that  a 
lady— who  irntil  recently,  had  never 
entertained  any'  aspirations  of  g(>tting 
a  white-collar  job— comes  home  and 
tells  her  friends  about  her  easy  suc¬ 
cess  in  finding  emiiloyment.  Next  day, 
her  rieighbor  parks  her  gum  under  the 
sink,  ties  on  a  babushka,  and  starts 
out  on  a  new  adventure,  applying  for 
a  job  she  never  before  expected  to  get 
and  that  probably  won't  even  make 
her  happy. 

The  tragic  tiling  is  that  she  may  gel 
the  job. 

Tlu-re  are  more  jobs  than  peoph*; 
certainlv  there  are  more  good  job  va¬ 
cancies  than  there  are  good  appli¬ 
cants.  From  an  employer's  jioint  of 
view  that’s  a  grim  picture,  isn’t  it? 

What  are  our  alternatives?  Since 
there  is  .such  an  obvious  shortage  of 
workers,  the  bt'st  solution  would  be  to 
transfer  much  of  the  work  to  ma¬ 
chines.  If  we  depend  on  nonexistent 
employees  to  do  this  extra  work,  it 
just  won't  get  done.  Ultimately,  offices 
will  resort  more  and  more  to  elt*c- 
tronic  devices.  Certainly  the  drudgery 
will  be  transferred  to  machines,  since 
people  will  shy  away  from  the  routine 
and  monotonous  tasks  that  give  them 
little  job  satisfaction. 

But  this  hope  of  getting  work  done 
by  machines  won’t  be  realized  over¬ 


night.  Nor  will  machines  ever  take 
more  than,  perliaps,  tlie  ommUow. 
We’ll  always  need  people;  and,  from 
present  indications,  well  need  more 
workers  than  we  have  today. 

.Actually,  there  are  enough  people 
available;  the  problem  is  simply  that 
too  many  applicants  are  found  to  be 
unacceptable.  Despite  the  critical 
labor  shortage,  business  still  turns 
away  more  people  than  it  hires. 

In  offices,  tht“  ratio  is  about  one  out 
of  five— that  is,  we  hire  one  out  of 
every  five  who  visit  our  emplovment 
offices.  Why?  What’s  the  matter  with 
tlu'  four  out  of  five  that  were  forced 
to  turn  away?  W'e  ne«l  many  of  the 
people  in  this  80  percent.  Apparently 
they  want  to  work  in  offices;  other¬ 
wise,  whv  would  they  apply? 

Before  we  try  to  solve  the  problem, 
let’s  examine  it  closely. 

I’ve  di.scussed  this  subject  with  em¬ 
ploy merit  interviewers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Fve*  reviewed  survey 
reports.  .\rid  I’ve  irialyzed  orrr  own 
rejection  reports  in  detail.  The  reasons 
for  rejection  are  many.  Here  are  some 
of  the  most  common  (not  necessarily 
in  order  of  importance  or  freqirency) . 
gronpr'd  into  three  broad  categories: 
medical,  skills,  and  personalitv. 

Medical.  In  the  rned  eal  group  ire 
applicants  who  an*  unacceptable  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  health— partienlarly  be- 
carrse  of  chronic  illness. 

•  Many  people  are  rrriable  to  pass 
a  rorrtine  phvsical  examination.  The 
nrrmber  of  physical  risks  in  the  market 
for  jobs  is  amazing.  For  the  most  part, 
they  hope  to  slip  past  careless  or  des¬ 
perate  interxiewi'rs  who  w  ill  overlook 
physical  limitations.  What  they  hope 
to  gain  by  taking  jobs  that  they  cannot 
fill  is  hard  to  comprehend.  We  hon¬ 
estly  feel  that  w'e  are  doing  them  a 
favor  by  sparing  them  inevitable  dis¬ 
appointment  and  hurt. 

•  Obesity  is  often  a  metlical  reason 
for  rejection.  M’hen  this  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected,  rejection  is  our  onlv  choice. 
In  those  cases  where  medical  treat¬ 
ment  is  indicated,  we  try  to  do  the 
applicant  a  service  by  calling  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  his  attention. 

•  Body  (xlor  is  another  rea.son  we 
turn  our  no.ses  up  at  some  applicants. 
Proper  medical  attention  may  help 
many  of  these  people.  When  the  un¬ 
desirable  condition  is  corrected,  these 
people  can  be  employed. 

Skills.  In  the  second  broad  group¬ 
ing,  W'e  find  those  with  skill  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

•  A  number  of  people  who  apply 
for  office*  work  apparently  have  low 


IQ’s.  Many,  many  applicants  fail  on 
ev(*n  the*  simplest  tests.  A  re'asonable 
score  on  such  tests  would  epialify 
some  for  employnu'iif  under  today’s 
relaxed  standards. 

•  .Many  applicants  have  insuffi¬ 
cient  knowle*dge  for  what  the  job  re- 
(jnires.  We’se  always  had  the  typist 
who  was  willing  “to  go  to  night  school 
to  leani  shorthand.”  Of  course,  once 
she  got  the  job  on  such  a  promi.se,  she* 
convt*nii‘ntly  forgot  to  enroll;  or,  if 
she  did,  she  ne*ver  compIe*ted  the 
course*.  But  toelay,  applicants  make*  all 
sorts  of  promise*s  to  olfse*t  lack  of 
kiKAvledge*— a  ste-nographe*!'  offe-rs  to 
buy  a  me*dical  dictionary,  a  clerk  is 
“intere'sted”  in  going  to  electronics 
school  on  company  time,  and  so  on. 
Lack  of  adeepiate  skills  to  me*e*t  even 
minimum  job  reepiire'ments  eliscpial- 
ifie*s  many,  flow  e*l.se  can  we*  aeconnt 
for  the  girls  whe)  apply  for  secretarial 
jobs  whe'ii  tht*y  can’t  spell? 

•  Lack  of  suitable  experience  for 
the  job  for  which  they  are  applving 
is  anothe*r  hanilicap.  We  re*  not  think¬ 
ing  of  the  factory  girl  trying  for  an 
office*  job.  She  is  in  the  same  class  as 
the  beginiu'r  with  no  expt*rience.  If 
office*  aptitude  is  evielent  in  the  te*sts 
we  use,  we  can  consider  such  people. 
But  we’re  not  intere'stexl  in  the  person 
who  is  obviously  inflne*nei*el  more  bv 
the  prospect  of  increasing  her  earnings 
than  of  using  more  skills.  The*  me*.-se*n- 
ger  who  wants  to  be*  promoteel  to 
cle'rk,  the  chief  cle*rk  who  wants  to 
bt*come  a  snpe*rvisor  ove*rnight  are 
example's  of  this  type. 

Personality.  In  the  third  eate*gor\ 
we  place  the  personality  problt*ms. 

•  In  school,  we  aelvise  pe*ople,  “If 
yon  would  be  smart,  look  smart.” 
Well,  many  pt*ople  must  have  been 
absent  on  the  day  the  subje*ct  ot 
grooming  was  discu.sse*d,  judging  by 
the  way  tlu*y  elre'ss  when  they  appK 
for  w'ork.  It’s  almost  as  thoiigli  they 
dare  us  to  hire  them!  We  turn  down 
many  applicants  be*can.se  of  poor  ap¬ 
pearance. 

•  .Another  sizable  group  of  appli¬ 
cants  are  reje*cted  because  thev  are 
unable  to  “sell  themselves.”  They 
create  an  unfavorable  impression,  or, 
jierhaps,  make  no  impression  at  all. 
They  art*  negative  pt*rsoualities. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
many  w'ho  are  overly  aggressive.  Their 
aggressiveness  is  transparent— a  cov¬ 
er-up  for  shortcomings  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  “pushy”  type  is  push¬ 
ed  out. 

•  Next  we  have  the  job-hopper. 
This  is  the  person  who  cannot  la.st 
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long  on  any  one  job  because,  when  he 
finds  things  not  to  his  liking,  lie  takes 
the  easy  way  out  and  (juits.  Along 
with  him  we  classify  his  first  cousin 
the  “off-and-oimer.’  ’I'his  is  llu‘  person 
who  works  in  offices  bet\\  een  emplo\  - 
ment  claims  or  Ix'tween  those  “fun  in 
Slimmer”  jobs, 

•  Finallv,  many  people  with  goixl 
attitudes,  and  occasionally  good  skills, 
must  be  rejected  simply  because  they 
are  teinperamentally  unsnited  for 
office  work.  The  extroverted  girl,  with 
loud  VC  'oe  and  nervous  energy,  should 
never  aspire  to  become  chained  to  a 
dc'sk.  Sh(‘  would  he  hettc'i  ofl  as  a 


What  Can  We  Do? 

Let’s  look  at  these  three  groups 
again  to  sc*e  what  we  can  do  to  help 
these  pc'ople— and  ourselves. 

The  medical  rejections  inay  be  out 
of  our  hands.  .Xnd  yet,  applicants 
who  are  overweight  and  those  with 
bodv  odor  can  be  made  employable  if 
we  can  get  through  to  them  with  our 
counsel. 

(.’ertainly  those  with  a  skill  dc'ficien- 
c\;  can  be  helpt'd,  if  they  respond  to 
our  urging.  Under  proper  guidance, 
a  girl  who  has  done  a  small  amount 
of  typing  should  be  able  to  bring  up 
her  speed.  Then  she  would  not  only 
be  acceptable,  she*  would  actually  be 
in  demand. 

The  third  group— aiiplicants  w'ith 
personalitv  problems— are  akso  within 
the  province  of  our  interest  and  as¬ 
sistance.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  iin- 
pnive  a  skill  through  training,  so  it 
is  also  possible  to  develop  the  per¬ 
sonality. 

As  we  review’  this  list  of  rejec¬ 
tions,  it  becomes  apparent  that  many 
of  the  people  can  be  helped.  And 
since  the  help  they  nc*ed  must  fall  in 
the  area  of  counseling,  skill  training, 
and  personality  development,  the 
bc'st  place  we  can  offer  them  help  is 
in  the  vocationahtraiiiing  dc’partmc'iits 
of  our  schools. 

Business  teachers  in  high  schools 
should  emphasi/e  the  importance  of 
vocational  training  to  eriuip  students 
for  business  life.  Far  from  being  a 
catchall  for  the  mediocre,  the  re¬ 
tarded,  or  the  nonconforming,  voca¬ 
tional  education  is  actually  the  most 
valuable  and  sensible  systtmi  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  \'ocational  train¬ 
ing  reipiires  its  students  to  be  at  least 
normal  in  intelligence,  to  be  interest¬ 
ed  and  capable  in  mathematics,  to 
have  aptitude  and  skill  in  mechan¬ 


ical  manipulation,  and  to  have  in  mind 
a  definite  goal  in  a  major  job  field. 

.\nd  for  those  who  make  up  the 
greater  number  of  rejections  —  the 
high  school  graduates  and  other  adults 
w  ho  ean  t  (piite  make  the  grade— th«' 
very  practical  value  of  commercial 
courses  offered  b\-  the  jirivate  bnsi 
ness  schools  becomes  oni  one  big 
liojic.  riie  probh'in,  ol  course,  is  to 
get  these  jicople  enrolled  in  business 
schools.  I'here  is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  bctti-r  oil  when  they  h’lt 
than  they  were  when  they  went  in. 

.\11  three  groups  are  involved  in  the 
problem— tin*  applicants  want  better 
jobs  in  offici’S;  the  emiiloyers  want 
belter  ((ualified  workers;  the  busi¬ 
ness  .schools  w'ant  to  expand  their 
.services.  .Maybe  we  ought  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  pool  our  interests. 

PROBLEM  CLINIC 

((■nii/inurd  from  puf'e  II) 

board.  1  comment  on  the  papers  and 
freriuently  call  a  student  up  to  the 
desk  to  discuss  his  paper,  but  no 
grades  are  recorded  w  hile  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  the  keyboard. 

11.  If  practically  the  entire  h’sson 
period  is  spent  in  directed  .short  tim¬ 
ings  of  one  minute  or  less,  the  super¬ 
vision  is  such  that  a  student  has  to  fall 
in  line  in  order  to  achiiwe.  'I'his  does 
not  permit  the  wasting  of  time  by 
looking  at  the  keys.  .\lso,  constant 
supervision  during  these  one-minute 
spurts  d(M-s  not  give  the  student  a 
chance  to  do  other  than  lollow  the 
directions. 

12.  Do  not  permit  beginning  stu¬ 
dents  to  practice  outside’  the  class 
without  te’acher  snpe’rivision.  Fre- 
(piently,  practice  work  shows  signs  of 
laxity  that  leads  to  development  ol 
such  incorrect  habits  as  looking  at  the 
hands. 

13.  Strive  to  make  the  student  feel 
that  he  is  achieving.  When  he  has  the 
feeling  of  achievement,  he  is  more 
willing  to  follow  the  teacher’s  direc¬ 
tions.  Point  out  to  him  constantly  how 
he  is  becoming  successful  by  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  copy.  Inspire  him  by 
telling  him  that  he  will  Iwcoine  a  good 
typist  if  he  follows  your  direction.s. 
Fach  day,  set  a  goal  that  he  can 
achieve  only  by  keeping  his  eyes  on 
the  copy.  Keep  him  vi.suali/.ing  the 
good  typist  he  will  be  if  he  follows 
your  directions.  Emphasize  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  vocational  values  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  good  typist.  Clite  examples  of 
what  your  advancetl  students  are  do¬ 
ing.  Build  confidence  each  day. 

.Mahik  Daktz 

Kamrluituclui  School  for  Girls 
llonolulu  17,  Hawaii 


PSYCHOLOGY  DOESN'T  REQUIRE 

{(\)utitiiir(l  from  page  37) 

effective  teaching.  Now  you,  the  tea¬ 
cher,  are  on  the  spot.  l-’Acept  for  the 
mi’iitally  letarded,  the  normal  stu- 
ili’iit  can  learn  to  do  arithmi-tic,  if 
voii  w'ill  but  teach  it 

\ftri  this  I’lass  h.is  riiinpletrd  the 
seinesici  ;md  gone  im  In  its  next  snh- 
ject,  1  sonietinus  make  a  slab  at 
sorting  aiitl  identifying  the  pajiers 
through  hamlw  riting.  (It  is,  of  course, 
interesting  to  follow  threads  of  related 
material  through  these  written  pages, 
lor  eventually  thi'se  unknown  char- 
actc’is  laki’  the  immistakable  form  ol 
an  individual.  ,\o  matter  what  snbjr’ct 
they  write  about,  a  philosophy  or  an 
attitude  I’lnerges  to  single  out  each 
member  of  the  class.)  Bight  now, 
however,  I  want  to  handle  the  wholi’ 
class  as  effectively  as  I  can  with  lull 
consideration  lor  individuals  hut  with¬ 
out  spotlighting  these  individuals.  I 
will  work  with  lho.se  who  come  to  me 
on  their  own;  otherwise  they  are 
members  of  a  group.  .Xnyone  who 
knows  his  psychology  will  agri’c  that, 
as  motivation  to  put  forth  effort,  1m’- 
longing  to  a  gnmp  is  a  gri’;it  deal  more 
stimulating  than  being  singled  out  as 
the  individual  who  needs  help. 

'fo  sunnnari/.e  the  teclmupie  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  fi\(’-minnfe  free-as- 
sociation  iieriod; 

•  With  your  class,  discuss  tensions 
and  blocks  as  inhibitors  to  learning; 
use  nontechnical  language. 

•  Describe  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
lease  through  free  association. 

•  U.se  paper  that  is  lined.  smiMith, 
tinted,  and  insiting  to  us(‘. 

•  .Ask  the  class  to  think  of  nothing 
but  llu’  association  word;  spelling, 
punctnation,  etc.  do  not  matter.  Free 
the  student  completi’ly . 

•  .Ask  that  no  names  he  put  on  the 
|)apers. 

•  Speak  .softly,  and  do  not  di.sturb 
the  student  lor  a  lull  five’  minutes. 

•  Sever  comment  on  the  contents. 

•  Ne\cr  read  the  pajiers  in  the 
pri’si’iice  ol  the  students. 

•  la’t  students  colUvt  the  papers; 
do  not  h.nidle  them  in  class. 

At  first,  one  or  two  may  not  write 
a  word.  I  say  nothing  about  this. 
Each  day  the  papers  will  get  pro- 
gressixely  longi’r,  until  you  will  find 
('veryonc  anxious  to  express  himself. 
The  material  is  invaluable  to  you  in 
understanding  the  individuals  of  yum 
class.  Your  appreciation  lor  their 
problems  will  risi?  proportiunutely. 
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INTEGRATED  DATA  PROCESSING 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

ports  that  the  Dow  (iheiiiieal  (!oiii- 
pany  cut  clerical  lag  75  per  cent  hy 
writing  orders  “in  each  of  12  regional 
offices  on  a  Model  19  TeletyiM*,  which 
produces  a  transmission  tape  siinul- 
taneonsly.  Orders  are  relayed  to  tlie 
proper  plants  hy  lee<ling  the  tapes 
into  transmitters  at  the  center  and  are 
r«ceived  on  lO-jrart  Kant-Slip  con¬ 
tinuous  lorms.” 

CASE  9— General  Electric  Company: 
Production  Control. 

At  Appliance  Park,  Kentucky,  (Jen- 
eral  Klectric  is  installing  a  Univac  to 
help  control  production.  Four  basic 
Innctions  will  he  meehanizwl  under 
th(*  change-over  system:  jrayroll,  mate¬ 
rials  scheduling  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  commercial  service,  and  general 
and  cost  accounting.  Other  areas  of 
oiH-ration  will  he  added  later,  hut  iu 
these  four  initial  areas  alone  a  .saving 
of  $5(K),()0()  is  estimated.  For  in¬ 
stance,  only  seven  hours  of  computer 
time  will  he  required  to  handle  a 
12,()00-man  payroll.  .Much  greater  sav¬ 
ings  are  expected  later  on  in  the  ad¬ 
ditional  areas  of  .sales  analysis,  projec¬ 
tions  of  production,  and  forecasts  of 
almost  every  type. 

CASE  10— American  Airlines;  Ticket 
Reservation  Control. 

Many  of  you  may  have  heard  of  the 
“Reserviser”  purchased  hy  .American 
.\irlines.  This  machine  enables  agents 
in  most  of  the  company’s  offic-es  to 
make  a  quick  check  of  the  seats  avail¬ 
able  on  any  flight.  Hy  punching  the 
keys  in  a  small  box  about  the  size  of 
a  lO-key  adding  machine,  an  agent 
can  check  any  reservation  re(inest 
against  vacancit*s  on  the  memory  drum 
located  in  Cfliicago.  If  a  s<‘at  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  oiH'iator  can  (jiiickly  charge 
if  off  hy  pushing  a  cancellation  key. 
This  system  makes  possible  fidl  sale 
of  all  .seats  on  all  flights  up  to  the  time 
of  each  flight,  with  accuracy  and  with¬ 
out  delay. 

CASE  11— Notional  Lilo  of  Vermont: 
Statistical  Computation. 

\  Univac  pnnched-card  electronic 
computer  was  installed  to  do  the  sta¬ 
tistical  work  nece.ssary.  The  comput¬ 
er  has'  caused  no  layoffs,  but  it  has 
••liminated  hiring  temporary  workers 
for  peak  periods.  On  mortgage  inter- 
«*st,  an  average  of  2,5(K)  transactions 
a  day  are  made.  Bv  the  conventional 
method,  it  took  2  hours  and  41  min- 
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A  shorthand  assistant  for  the  asking. 

I  he  month  of  .March  is  w  ith  us— and  a  rather  rough  and  unpredictable 
season  of  the  \ear  it  is.  We  are  not  far  enough  into  the  spring  to  be  sure 
the  weather  will  Ik*  pleasant;  and  though  our  students  are  well  on  their 
way  to  learning  the  principles  of  (Iregg  shorthand,  we  may  not  yet  have 
them  tar  enough  along  to  really  “take  off”  in  the  form  of  increased  writing 
,  sj)eeds. 

So,  wonidnt  this  be  a  logical  spot  for  a  helping  hand  to  spur  our  future 
secretaries  on  to  greater  accomplishments?  .Assistance  is  available  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  business  teacher  iu  a  variety  of  forms,  f leading  the  list,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  m\  leading  candidate,  the  tape  recorder.  More  sjiecifically, 

I  have  in  mind  the  complete  set  of  instructional  tapes  that  the  authors  of 
the  Uregg  books  have  i)repared  to  accompany  the  pre.sentation  of  their 
shorthand  theory.  These  recordings  add  a  new  incentive  for  teaching  short¬ 
hand;  even  more  important,  they  have  made  shorthand  easier  and  more 
eujo\;d)le  for  my  future  “sp«‘ed  demons.” 

Some  teachers  may  say  that  no  tape  recorder  can  teach  as  well  as  a 
teacher,  let  alone  act  as  a  substitute.  Well,  it  has  been  my  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  at  times  the  recorded  tapes  did  a  better  job  than  I  was  capable 
of  doing  at  that  particular  moment  iu  class.  Just  how  can  I  make  such  a 
''s  statement?  Well,  let  us  consider  the  mere  novelt\-  of  the  tape  recorder, 
"-s  .My  budding  secretaries  were  startled  bevond  words  at  the  introduction  of 

this  machine  into  the  classroom.  It  was  a  change  of  i^ace— something  entirely 
different  from  the  normal  class  procedure.  But  my  Cbeggites  were  soon  very 
much  at  home  with  this  new  “substitute  teacher.”  Needless  to  say,  I  also 
henefited,  because  1  was  able  to  spend  more  time  at  the  desks  of  my  students 
whenever  the  r»*coiiler  was  0|H‘rating. 

In  addition,  the  students  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  a  nnmber  of 
ilittereut  voices.  'This  phase  of  the  picture  was  definitely  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger,  for  it  gave  the  students  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  be  able  to 
take  dictation  from  different  six'aker.s.  .Moreover,  the  dictation  tapes  pre¬ 
sented  a  carefully  timed  variety  of  speed  “takes”  that  made  my  teaching 
job  greatly  simplified  and  definitely  more  effective,  because  1  was  able 
to  move  more  freely  among  mv  students. 

Though  I  fully  realize  that  it  isn’t  possible  lor  every  teacher  to  secure 
sets  of  these  ta|M'  recordings  for  classroom  use,  the  farsighted  teacher  will 
,  make  it  a  point  to  substitute  for  such  teaching  aids  by  using  whatever 
erpiipmeut  is  available  in  his  business-education  department.  It  was  my 
goorl  fortune  to  ha\e  tla'sr*  tajH's  when  I  was  teaching  at  another  school; 
and  even  though  I  dirl  not  fiiul  the  same  aids  available  at  my  present  loca- 
tiot\,  1  lost  no  time  iu  taking  stock  of  the  equipment  on  hand.  Immediately, 
I  made  use  of  the  offict'-practicc  dictating  machines  and  recorded  some 
special  exercises  and  teaching  gimmicks  on  these  units,  fn  addition,  I 
\entured  into  the  music  and  pliysics  departments  and  borrowed  their  tape 
rr'corders  for  mv  classroom.  (Listening  to  their  own  voices  on  these  ma¬ 
chines,  my  stiuh'uts  also  were  able  to  pick  up  a  little  sireech  development.) 

Most  teachers,  I  am  sure,  prefer  tailor-mad«'  shorthand  tape  recordings 
lor  their  own  use.  If  this  t«-achiug  aid  is  not  available,  however,  it  is  still 
possible  for  us  to  arid  an  “assistant”  to  our  teaching  schedules  if  we  will 
but  improvise  with  the  dictating  and  recording  e«iuipment  that  is  currently 
found  iu  most  business-education  departments.  Believe  me  when  f  say  that 
the  additional  effort  reipiiretl  to  jnepare  such  homemade  recordings  w'ill  b*' 
more  than  repaid  b\  the  results  achiesed. 
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RAMON  P.  HEIMERL  COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE.  GREELEY.  COLORADO 

A  practice  often,  but  not  always,  sup¬ 
ported  by  educators  is  the  use  iu  the  classroom  of  materials  supplied  hy 
business  agencies  and  goveniment  sources.  The  pros  and  cons  can  he 
found  in  “Using  Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials,”  a  publication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 

\.  \V.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Another  publication,  “Choosing  Free  Materials 
for  Use  in  the  Schools,”  is  available  from  the  .\merican  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  same  address;  it  discusses  the  increasing  quantity 
of  free  materials,  lists  the  objections  to  using  these  publications,  and  suggests  ^ 
criteria  for  screening.  This  pamphlet  also  gives  the  sources  that  teachers 
may  tap:  Clatalogue  listings,  business  organizations,  free  listings,  direct  J 
offers,  and  suggestions  from  other  teachers. 

Several  catalogues  listing  free  and  inexpensive  materials  are  usually 
available  at  libraries;  often,  schools  theinselv'es  subscribe  to  these  listings. 
Below  are  ten  sources  that  teachers  of  consumer  classes  may  find  helpful. 
Others  are  not  listed  here  because  of  limited  space;  however,  this  list  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  beginning. 


Bibliography  of  F'ree  and  Inexpensive  Materials  for  Economic 
Education,  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  2  West  46  Street,  New 
York  36.  (50  cents)  Alphabetical  listing  according  to  source's;  description 
of  sources  given. 

Catalog  of  Free  Teaching  .Aids,  by  Gordon  Salisbury  anti  Robert 
Sheridan,  Box  943,  Riverside,  California.  ($1.25)  Alphalietical  classification 
by  subject. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials,  Division  of  Surveys  and 
Field  Services,  George  PeabiKly  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville  5, 
Tennessee.  ($1)  Materials  classified  according  to  topics;  listed  only  after 
being  examined  by  special  committee.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  complete 
lists  available  to  teachers;  revised  nearly  every  year. 

Index  of  Free  Te.aching  Aids,  by  Brose  Phillips,  Free  Teaching  .Aids 
Company,  Harrisburg,  Illinois.  ($3)  Listing  of  materials  by  topic. 

Listing  and  Evaluation  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids, 
Department  of  Business  Education,  Colorado  State  (’ollege,  Greeley.  ($1) 
Sixty-five  pages  of  listings  devoted  chiefly  to  consumer  problems  and 
general  business.  Each  item  has  been  evaluated  by  graduate  students  with 
teaching  experience. 

Something  for  Nothing  for  Your  (Classroom,  Curriculum  Laboratory, 
Division  of  Secondarx’  Education,  Teachers  College,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia.  ($1)  Booklets  and  pamphlets  cla.ssified  according  to  topic. 

Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Educ.ational  Materials,  hYeld  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54. 
($5)  List  divided  into  two  sections:  directory  of  sources  and  subject  index. 

Source  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Instructional  M.aterials,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  (50  cents)  Listed  by  topic. 

Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials  in  Business  Educ.ation, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  (20  cents)  ,A  source 
of  many  listings.  Write  to  L^niversitv  for  most  recent  compilation. 

V’ertical  File  Service,  C^atalix;,  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  960-972 
University  .Avenue,  New  York  52.  Lists  4000  pamphlets,  booklets,  leaflets, 
etc.  Monthly  subscription  li.sts  available  to  schools  and  libraries.  Perhaps 
the  most  complete  of  the  various  catalogues  listed  above. 

To  these  ten  sources  might  be  added  this  magazine’s  column,  “Teaching 
Aids,”  bv  Jane  White.  Refer  to  this  for  the  most  recent  items. 


utes  to  record  them;  now  it  takes  17 
minutes.  The  computation  of  divi¬ 
dends— which  formerly  kept  two  Cid- 
culators  busy  for  a  month,  plus  a  stall 
to  check  errors— is  now  done  by  the 
new  computer,  without  error,  in  less 
than  three  days.  The  company  feels 
that  the  value  of  the  computer  is 
almost  limitless  to  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  that,  if  it  were  used  even 
as  little  as  2.5  per  cent  of  the  time, 
it  would  pay  for  itself. 

CASE  12— Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways:  Payroll. 

A  Remington  Rand  409-2  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  was  installed  to 
handle  the  17,000  cards  for  each  Pan 
.American  pay  period.  It  does  tlie 
job  in  3‘'2  hours.  Flight-crew  pay,  the 
most  complex  part  of  this  work,  used 
to  be  a  40-bour  manual  job;  the 
409-2  computes  and  punches  the  pa\ 
amounts  in  20  minutes. 

More  Computers  Coming 

These  are  enough  examples  to 
show  you  that  business  is  note  using 
IDP  machines  and  systems.  Even  two 
years  ago,  manv  of  these  installations 
were  only  being  contemplated.  Many 
more  installations  are  now  on  draw¬ 
ing  boards.  Increasingly  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  small,  medium,  and  large 
computers  are  coming  on  the  market. 
It  is  not  too  ri.sky  to  predict  that 
the  pace  will  accelerate  rather  than 
decline.  Yes,  tjottr  students— some  of 
them,  at  least— are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  problem  of  changed  office 
conditions.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  w'e  consider  that,  according  to 
Robert  M.  Smith  (Office  Matuifie- 
nient,  January,  1955,  p.  38),  “The 
most  significant  development  in  the 
entire  field  of  office  management 
during  1954  was,  without  a  question 
of  doubt,  the  rapid  emergence  of 
actual  working  concepts  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  office.” 

W'hat  are  you  going  to  tell  your 
students?  W^hat  are  you  going  to 
teach  them? 

The  least  you  can  do  is  tell  them 
that  a  change  is  coming  and  advise 
them  to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears 
open.  For  many  of  them,  the  new 
methiKls  may  offer  the  best  area  in 
which  to  begin  their  life’s  work— 
but  they  will  have  to  take  the  time 
and  make  the  effort  necessary  to  get 
all  the  required  training.  You  should 
also  tell  them  something  about  IDP 
—both  systems  and  machines.  Inform 
fluMU  of  the  three  types  of  machines 
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discussed  earlier:  the  all-meehaiiieal. 
file  all-elc'etronie,  and  the  coinhiiia- 
liuii  of  both  (the  piinehed-eard  elec 
t ionic  computer). 

Most  of  your  studc-nts  will  not 
want  to  stop  here.  With  the  mass  of 
literature  available  in  magazine's  and 
hooks  and  the  free  advertising  leaf¬ 
lets  that  companies  are  glad  to  dis- 
tiihiite,  you  can  make  excellent  hul- 
Ictin-hoarcl  displays  showing  what 
c’ompanies  produc’c*  what  machines 
and  models. 

Your  students  should  also  know 
something  about  the  basic  parts  of 
an  electronic  computc*r.  Here’s  a  sum¬ 
mary: 

Most  computers  contain  four  main 
i‘lemc'nts:  inptit,  calculator,  memory, 
.Old  output. 

Originally,  the  iufuit  started  with 
manual  controls,  such  as  a  typewriter 
keyboard.  As  these  provc'cl  to  be  too 
slow,  faster  means  were*  clevisc'cl, 
thus  making  bettc'r  use  of  the  fast 
c-alculating  spei'd  of  the  computer. 
Today,  a  numbc‘r  of  c'lc'ctronic  tapes, 
like  those  used  on  our  popular  dicta¬ 
tion  machine's,  can  be  c'mployed 
simultanc'ouslv  as  input.  These  tapes 
can  be  produc'C'd  at  the  source'  of  the- 
data  or  can  be'  made  by  conve*rting 
the  slowe'r  pimclu'd  tape's  or  cards 
into  the*  much  faster  ele'ctroiiic  tapes 
be  fore'  the  data  are  fe*d  into  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  computer,  or  calculator,  con¬ 
sists  of  tube's,  transistors,  magnetic 
core's,  c'athode  tube's,  re'lays,  and  cir¬ 
cuits  of  all  type's.  Whc'ii  the  input 
rc'ache's  these*  ele'vices  and  the  in¬ 
structions  have  be'e'ii  inserted  into 
the  machine,  these  components  will 
aeld,  multiply,  subtract,  divide,  com¬ 
pare*,  and  choose,  while  they  add  to 
the  information  in  the  memory,  sub¬ 
tract  from  it,  or  le'ave  it  alone— all  at 
fanta.stic  spe'e'ds.  The  IBM  \ORC 
compeiter,  for  instance,  can  multiply 
two  13-cligit  numbe'rs  in  31 -millionths 
of  a  se'c'oncl. 

There  are  now  six  types  of  memory 
de'vice's:  tape's,  elrums,  cathode*  tubes, 
IBM  Banelom  .Xcce'ss  Me'rnory,  mer¬ 
cury  tank,  and  magnc'tic  core's.  All 
of  us  know  how  electronic  tain’s  re¬ 
ceive  and  hold  messages.  Memory 
drums  might  be  likened  to  motors 
with  the  rotating  motor  drum  serving 
as  the  memory  drum.  This  is  an  elec¬ 
tronic-type  memorv  like  that  of  tape, 
except  that  it  is  made  of  different 
material  and  is  read  by  means  of 
many  reading  heads  scattered  over, 
or  outside,  the*  drum  covt'riiig.  Be- 
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1  For  stenograph  students.  Recently  re- 

'.I  lea.sed  for  distribution  by  Stenograph  Machines,  Inc.,  is  their  new'  text, 

‘  Court  Room  Testimony.”  This  can  be  used  by  both  manual  and  machine 
^  shorthand  students.  The  text  contains  75  extracts  from  actual  court  cases 
*1  pages  long.  It  has  spiral  binding.  The  extracts  have  been  selected 

J  for  variety,  vocabulary,  and  the  number  of  participants  in  each  case;  for 
^  purposes  of  timing,  the  material  is  marked  off  in  numbered  sections  of 
25  standard  words  each.  It  is  also  recommended  to  students  of  court  report¬ 
ing  for  practice  and  drill  in  the  development  of  fluency  and  accuracy  in 
reading  Irack  notes.  Contact  Stenographic  Machines,  Inc.,  Department  1-B, 
.318  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

\  Secretarial  careers.  Students  who  are  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  should  pursue  a  secretarial  course  should  read  an  attractive  16-page 
booklet  published  by  the  Royal  Typew'riter  Company.  “You  ...  as  a  Secre- 
I  tary”  was  prepared  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Alpha  chapter  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon;  it  covers  the  “specifics”  of  secretarial  work  in  its  various  asjiects. 
Copies  are  available  without  charge.  Direct  your  requests  to  the  School 
Department,  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Division  of  Royal  McBee  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Portchester,  New  York. 

Audio  records.  For  information  on  tapes  and  tape  recordings,  write  to 
Audio  Devices,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York.  “How¬ 
to  Make  Good  Tape  Recordings”  is  a  completely  new  handbook  with  up-to- 
%  the-minute  information  of  value  to  everyone  interested  in  tape  recording. 
It  is  available  in  a  clothbound  edition  at  $2.50  or  a  paperbound  edition  at 
$1.50.  Another  publication.  Audio  Record,  is  published  periodically  by  this 
company  and  is  available  free.  The  September-October,  1956,  issue  contains 
’I  a  tape-recorder  directory  that  lists  over  one  hundred  different  models  of 
I  tape  recorders  and  gives  a  complete  description  of  each.  I  strongly  recom- 
i  mend  requesting  this  particular  issue. 

”  Fiannelgraph  helps.  How  to  buy,  prepare,  and  use  flannelgraphs  is 
discussed  in  the  booklet,  “Fiannelgraph  Helps,”  published  by  Scripture 

Ii  Press,  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois.  3'he  price  is  25  cents. 
Send  also  for  a  free  copy  of  the  latest  Scripture  Press  general  catalogue, 
which  has  a  special  section  on  flannelgraphs  and  other  visual  aids. 
i 

I  Family  finance.  Do  you  receive  Topics,  a  periodical  published  in  the' 
interests  of  education  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison 
^  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York?  If  not,  write  and  request  that  your  name 
be  placed  on  their  mailing  list.  The  Institute  akso  has  many  other  valuable 
^  materials  on  insurance  and  family  finance.  For  a  free  bibliography  of  films 
J  of  family  finance,  write  for  Bulletin  No.  13,  “Annotated  Listing  of  Free  and 
r  Inexpensive  Teaching  .\ids,”  published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
^  Education  in  Family  Finance,  at  the  same  address. 

'I  Film  catalogue.  Association  Films  has  just  released  its  1956-.57  edition  of 
“Selected  Motion  Pictures,”  a  56-page  illustrated  catalogue  of  16-mm.  free 
and  rental  films.  Write  to  Association  Films,  Inc.,  Broad  and  Elm,  Ridge¬ 
field,  New  Jersey,  for  your  copy. 

Fibers  and  fabrics.  Distributive-education  readers  will  find  the  booklet, 
“What  Do  You  Want  to  Know  About  Fibers?  Yams?  Fabrics?”  most  useful. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  free  in  a  reasonable  amount  from  Celanese  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  .America,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
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(Continumd  from  preceding  page) 

cause  it  takes  only  one  complete  rev¬ 
olution  to  read  any  spot  on  the 
drum,  it  is  faster  than  a  tape,  which 
must  be  moved  forward  or  backward. 
Drums  move  at  varying  speeds,  but 
1500  rpm  is  not  uncommon.  The 
mercury  drum  is  even  fa.ster,  but 
(juite  expensive.  Cathode  tubes  arc 
a  still  faster  device.  When  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  turned  off,  however,  all 
memory  is  dispersed.  During  machine 
operation,  cathode  tubes  speed  up 
many  operations  when  acting  in  c-on- 
junction  with  tapes  or  memory  drums. 
The  IBM  Bandcrm-Access  Memory 
operates  on  a  slightly  different  prin¬ 
ciple.  Built  so  that  it  looks  like  a 
iuke-lK>.\  record  player,  it  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  processing  of  business  trans¬ 
actions  as  thev  ocx'ur,  item  by  item. 
.XccHirding  to  Rolrert  M.  Smith,  “The 
unit  is  composed  of  a  stack  of  mag¬ 
netic  discs,  mounted  on  a  vertical 
shaft  and  slightly  separated  from 
each  other.  Data  is  stored  in  the 
form  of  mag?ieti/,ed  spots  on  the 
discs.  A  ‘reading  and  writing’  arm 
at  one  side  of  the  stack  moves  under 
electronic  control  directly  to  the  point 
on  the  disc.”  Office  Management  re¬ 
ports,  “Fastest  of  all  is  the  magnetic 
core,  which  will  be  iised  in  the  IBM 
704  and  70.5  (and  the  6.50)  .  .  .  but 
it  is  also  the  most  expensive  .  .  . 
Irecause  of  the  elalrorate  associated 
erjuipment  it  rerjuires.” 

Punchetl  cards  were  among  the 
first  output  media  used.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  typew’riting  mech¬ 
anisms  of  one  type  or  another,  then 
by  the  “Charactron,”  then  by  line 
printers.  The  Charactron  is  a  large 
cathode  tube  on  whose  surface  words 
or  figures  are  shown,  photographed, 
and  printed  by  the  zerographic  me¬ 
thod.  This  provides  great  sp<‘ed  in 
the  first  step  of  output,  but  has  some 
disadvantages  in  the  final  reproduc¬ 
tion  process.  Line  printers,  once  the\ 
are  perfected,  will  probablv  provide* 
the  answer  to  many  high-speed  out¬ 
put  needs  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
the  meantime,  many  electronic  tapes 
will  be  used  simultaneously  to  store 
information  until  it  can  be  taken  to 
an  individual  reader  or  reader-and- 
printer. 

Remington  Rand  now  has  a  high¬ 
speed  printer  designed  for  use  with 
the  firm’s  Univac  II.  Using  a  line 
130  characters  wide,  it  will  print  as 
many  as  78,000  alphabetic  or  nu¬ 
meric  characters  in  a  single  ininnte. 
l•'or  example,  it  can  print  7,.500  pay 
eh(*cks  in  less  than  one  hour.  Trans¬ 


lated  into  terms  of  our  usual  typing 
rate,  70,000  alphabetic  characters  a 
minute  turns  into  at  least  ]2,00(t 
words  a  minute— more,  if  spaces  are 
not  counted  in  the  70,000  characters. 
Here  at  last  is  a  printer  that  can  begin 
to  keep  up  W'ith  the  tremendous  cal¬ 
culating  speeds  of  the  computer  itself. 
.■Mthough  mathematically  it  is  .still 
slow  by  comparison,  this  speed  is 
much  faster  than  many  businesses 
will  need.  Such  high  speeds  are  f)f 
little  value  where  volume  of  output 
is  low';  in  such  cases,  cheaper  and 
slower  devices  w’ill.  of  c-oursc,  be 
\ised. 

What  can  and  shouhl  we  do,  as 
business  teachers,  to  prepare  our¬ 
selves  and  our  students  for  the 
change-over?  Office  Executive  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  19.54,  p.  26)  says,  “Totlay  we 
must  spend  more  time  teaching  the 
clerical  help  to  be  technicians,  rather 
than  bookkeepers  or  act-ountants.” 
D.  V.  Savidge  (Stjsiems,  Januarx. 
19.5.3,  p.  19)  states  the  problem 
somewhat  similarly: 

If  all  the  components  for  a  fully  auto¬ 
matic  offici*  were  developed  and  installed 
today,  we  would  need  office  workers  to 
classify  all  documents  received  as  to  pur¬ 
pose;  develop  proct'ss  classifications  for 
documents  covering  purjxjses  not  prex  i- 
ously  classified;  construct  outgoing  c'or- 
respondence;  develop  index  numbers  that 
are  more  sensitive  for  forecasting;  or¬ 
ganize  the  accounting  process;  determine 
standard  costs;  control  all  definitions  for 
all  words  used  in  the  records  of  the  cfim- 
pany;  develop  and  c'ontrol  the  document 
classification  scheme  to  organize  all  data; 
determine  xvork  standards;  develop  and 
control  the  element  catalogue  scheme  for 
classifying  and  identifying  all  different 
persons  xvith  whom,  places  at  which,  and 
things  with  which  the  company  d<K's 
business;  and  develop  the  routines  to  be 
executed  by  the  equipment. 

These  are  the  fields  that  tixlay’s  offic-e 
xvorkc'r  could  well  examine  and  from 
w'liich  he  could  select  the  one  that  most 
appeals  to  him.  If  he  prepares  himself 
now,  he  should  have  no  problem  when 
and  if  his  office  is  converted. 

These  are  the  operations  for  which  to¬ 
day’s  office  manager  could  well  analyze 
and  plan.  If  he  plans  now  and  channc*ls 
his  organization  tow'ard  this  end,  the  con- 
xersion  xvill  cause  a  minimum  of  confu¬ 
sion. 

The  officr*  worker  xx  ill  nexer  lx*  entirely 
eliminated  from  our  office.  He  will  be 
needed  for  steps  that  rerjuire  direct  pub¬ 
lic  contact  or  that  cannot  be  defined,  or 
for  the  kinds  of  work  just  described. 

Let’s  see  xvbat,  according  to  Of- 
fue  Management  (June,  19.54,  p.  34), 
the  businessman  can  do  about  auto¬ 
mation: 

•  He  can  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
xx.iit  for  something  to  be  forcibly 
brought  to  his  attention  that  xvill  com¬ 


pel  him  to  act.  'Ihis  c*ourse  does 
not  seem  prudent. 

•  He  can  investigate  xxhat  is  being 
done  and  note  xvhere  he  stands  vis-a- 
vis  aatoination,  even  if  he  d(H*s  noth¬ 
ing  about  it. 

•  He  can  strive  for  leadership  in 
the  automation  rac*c*  and  thus  gain 
an  advantage  oxer  his  competitors  bx’ 
pioneering  a  nexv  application  and  be¬ 
ing  first  in  the  field. 

C’an  you  and  1,  as  business  teac*h- 
ers,  do  lt*ss?  Office  Management  sug¬ 
gests,  for  the  investigative  business¬ 
man,  a  six-stage  program  that  xxe, 
too,  might  xxell  folloxv: 

1.  Cllarify  .objectixes, 

2.  Flan  program  in  detail. 

3.  .Analyze  present  methods  and 
procc'clures. 

4.  .Ascc'rtain  e(pupm«'nt  availabil- 
itx . 

.5.  Make  an  economic  sfu<lx  of 
new  versus  old  methods. 

6.  Install  nexv  procedur«‘s. 

A  Better  Future 

We  and  our  students  should  viexx 
the  futtire  xvith  hope  and  expectation. 
The  upgrading  of  xxorkers  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  has  alxvays  been 
to  their  advantage.  There  is  no  need 
for  us  to  panic  and  foresee  a  change 
in  this  trend.  But  the  business  teach- 
tT  xvho  is  content  to  t>irn  out  clerical 
xxorkers,  lM)okkeepers,  typists,  and 
similar  employees  with  no  thought  for 
their  future  xvill  xery  likely  be  curs<*d 
by  them  in  the  vr*ars  to  come. 

Probably  of  prime  importance  in 
future  teaching  xxill  be  the  training 
of  business  graduates  in  logical  think¬ 
ing.  Without  exception,  «'verx  teach¬ 
er  of  electronics  and  everx  commer¬ 
cial  user  of  electronics  that  I’ve  talk<‘(l 
to  felt  that  logical  thinking  is  a  must. 
Future  business  graduates  must  hax'e 
the  ability  to  take  the  fads  from  elec¬ 
tronic  machines  and  reach  logical  con¬ 
clusions. 

To  yoti  xxho  are  young  in  xears 
and/or  in  heart:  start  learning  all  you 
can  about  this  xvonderful  field  of 
IDP.  Keep  up  to  date  on  the  coming 
changes,  only  a  fexv  of  xxhich  have 
been  listed  here.  Begin  to  adapt 
yourself,  vour  ctirrictilum,  and  your 
stiulents  to  the  more  interesting,  mor<‘ 
fruitful,  and  more  profitable  office 
employment  opporhmities  ahead.  Is 
the  office  going  to  vani.sh?  No— onlx 
certain  phases  of  it.  But  what  re¬ 
mains  will  have  to  be  converted  to 
appropriate  forms  of  integrated  data 
l)r(X*essing,  both  systems  and  ma¬ 
chines. 
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BOOKKEEPING  THE  "EASY  WAY" 

(Coittinitrd  from  21 ) 

Heve  that  1  followed  most  of  tlir 
principles  of  learning.  Students  ac- 
«|uired  knowledge  of  the  forms  and 
skills  in  bookkeeping.  They  developed 
good  attitudes  and  learned  to  respect 
the  jx)ints  of  view  of  others;  thi-\ 
mider.stood  the  goals  and  ideals  ol 
l)ookkeepiiig;  they  knew  the  meaning 
oi  assets,  liabilities,  proprietorship, 
profit,  (K-tty  cash,  inventory,  deposit 
slip,  bank-balanee  statement,  and 
Irank  -  reconciliation  statement.  No 
nnanori/ation  was  needed  here.  'I'lnw 
had  visual  examples  as  they  engaged 
in  oral  discussion  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  merchandise  for  which 
their  money  was  l>eing  spent.  They 
fixed  the  prict*  of  finishetl  products  in 
ac-eordanc'c  with  sound  principle. 
They  knew  the  o\er-all  picture  of 
bookkeeping,  Ixrth  visually  from  the 
bulletin  Iwrard  and  actively  througb 
doing  it  themselves,  (^ertaiidy  the  .set- 
ing  was  realistic.  W'e  also  visited  two 
places  of  business  to  note  their  system 
of  keeping  act'ounts.  One  was  a  small 
manufacturing  concern,  and  all  could 
understand  the  setup;  the  other  was 
more  CHrmplicatixl  but  most  csmld  fol¬ 
low  the  over-all  pattern. 

We  went  ovt'rboard  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple:  “the  student  exix'riences  to  be 
provided  should  be  reckontxl  against 
the  student’s  environment,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  netnls,  and  the  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  he  has  attained.”  In  a  final 
(‘Valuation  I  vvoidd  say  that  the  class 
fonned  good  work  habits  and  splen¬ 
did  personal  traits.  Positive  proof  of 
the  former  is  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  failure's  in  June  in  an  (‘xamination 
that  I  had  no  hand  in  making.  .Also, 
the  Imws  became  industrious  and  hon- 
(*st  citizens;  there  was  no  more  gam¬ 
bling  or  ix'tty  thievery.  In  September 
our  students  had  still  Ix'cn  children; 
now  they  had  started  growing  up.  It 
was  the  greatest  lesson  we  could  have 
given  th<‘m. 

Sometinu's  we  wonder  over  the 
years  how  much  ol  onr  teaching  has 
htdjx'd;  but  in  this  one  case,  1  was 
not  left  to  sixeulate  too  long.  One 
Sunday,  alxmt  two  years  ago,  m\ 
former  gang  leader  appeared  with  a 
Ix'autiful  new  convertible  that  he 
wanted  to  show  me.  As  I  examined 
and  admired  it,  I  was  secretly  won¬ 
dering  whether  it  was  paid  for.  As  if 
he  could  read  my  thoughts,  he  said, 
“Sister,  see  this  little  book?  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  kept  an  account  in  here,  and  it’s 
heljx'd  me  to  buy  this  beauty.” 
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I.  HICKS,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

y  F.Diions  Note;  This  ^roup  of  letters  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  hast  d  on 
;;  eoininon  types  of  business  eorrespundence.  The  letters  are  marked  off  in 
iironps  of  20  standard  tcords  and  may  he  dietated  at  any  desired  speed. 

^  7.  APPLICATION  LETTER  AND  REPLY 


iTi-  Letter  1 

i  /  tuside  address 

m  John  (,’.  Davis,  Personnel  .Manager 
^  Ilawkins-Hourke,  Inc. 
ft)  Westebestt*!  Street 
Your  (;it\ 

Sionatnie 

( Tirol  Dawson 


Letter  2 

Inside  address 
Clarol  Dawson 

Arcadia  Boulevard 
itmr  ('it\ 

Signature 

Jolin  (!.  Davis,  Personnel  Manager 


(i) 

.Attention:  Personnel  .Manager,  Hawkins-Kourke,  Inc. 

(k'litlemeii:  1  understand  that  there  is  an’  opening  in  your  eompuny  for  a 
stenographer.  Please  consider  my  (pialificutions  for  this  position. - 

In  June  I  shall  graduate  from  Central  High  School,  where  1  am  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  business  curriculum.  T*  can  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  1(H) 
words  a  minute,  type  accurately  at  50  words  a  minute.*  My  grades  have 
been  above  average  in  all  my  business  subjects.  In  addition  to  sborthand 
and  typing,  1  have'  taken  hitsiness  English,  office  practice,  business  arith¬ 
metic,  business  organization,  and  b<K)kkeeping.'>  This  educational  back¬ 
ground,  I  believe,  will  help  me  to  be  of  value  to  your  company. 

My  business’  exixjrience  has  included  part-time  office  work  in  the  First 
Community  (]hurch  and  at  sch(M)l.  This  experience^  has  included  taking 
care  of  mail,  filing,  preparing  records  and  reports,  making  appointments, 
using'-*  the  telephone,  taking  dictation,  and  typing. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  secretary  of  the  Future***  Business  Leaders 
of  America  C’lub  at  our  school.  I  have  also  been  active  in  other  sch(X)l 
activities**  and  clubs.  This  experience  has  been  of  value  in  learning  to 
work  with  others. 

•A  personal  data  sheet  is  attached,*-  giving  additional  information  that 
sou  may  wish  to  consider.  For  references,  you  may  check  with: *3  Mr. 
Richard  Allen,  412  Lane  .Avenue;  Rev.  Wilbur  Sparks,  First  Com.minity 
C;li»irch;  and**  Miss  Jane  Browning.  Central  High  School. 

I  shall  appreciate  an  interxiew  at  your  convenience.  My  home  tele¬ 
phone*-’*  number  is  AX  4-2.314.  1  can  be  reached  at  any  time  after  6  p.m. 
Sincerely, 

(2) 

Dear**'  Miss  Dawson:  “We  should  very  much  like  to  consider  you  for  a 
stenographic  position  with  our  company.*’ 

.An  application  blank  is  cnclosexl,  which  we  should  like  you  to  com¬ 
plete. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  come  to  *  ^  my  office  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week  at  4  p.m.?  You  may  return  the  application  blank  at  that  time. 
Cordially,*'-*  (:ffi0) 


Q) 


KEY;  (1)  Qualifications,  Central,  curriculum,  in  addition,  shorthand,  arith¬ 
metic,  interview,  any  time.  (2)  To  consider,  with  our,  at  that  time. 


Preview  Outlines 

(2)  ^  (T-- 


MARC:H,  1957 
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Every  Day 
Is  ^^Rent”  Day 


My  mother-in-law  is  coming 
for  a  visit.  Can  I  rent  a  mat¬ 
tress— a  real  hard  one?”  Trim,  blonde 
Mildred  Kooker*  regards  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  strictly  routine;  for  her  boss 
heads  Ablrey  Rents,  a  business  grown 
big  by  supplying^  almost  anytliing 
you  can  name. 

The  man  who  asked  for  a  hard  mat¬ 
tress  could  just  as  well  have  asked  for 
a  mink  welcome-*  mat  or  a  mile  of  red 
carpet— Millie  would  have  been  happy 
to  help  find  it.  No  wonder  someone 
jokingly  changed^  the  title  of  a  recent 
song  hit  to  “W'hatever  Lola  W'ants, 
.\bbey  Rents.” 

“My  job  has  wacky  moments  but 
plenty'^  of  challenge,  too,”  Millie  says. 

The  first  challenge  was  offered  by 
the  personnel  director  when  Millie  an¬ 
swered**  a  newspaper  advertisement 
three  years  ago.  He  told  her,  “If  you 
can  keep  the  boss  happy,  everylrndy" 
in  the  company  will  be  happy.” 

Millie  had  just  come  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  from  the  East  and  had  her  sights 
on  a**  good  job,  and  the  position  at 
Abbey  Rents  looked  like  The  One.  But 
would  her  employer,  Stanley  Slotkin, 
be  a  hard®-to-please,  unreasonable  old 
man?  She  needn’t  have  worrietl:  he 
tunted  out  to  be  what  any  secretary 
woukl’**  call  a  “wonderfid  boss.” 

Keeping  Stanley  Slotkin  happy 
means  keeping  up  with  his  jxicc  as 
he  tosses  off  the  million’ '-dollar  ideas 
that  have  mushroomed  his  company 
into  the  largest  of  its  kind.  Abbey 
Rents  has  32'”  branches  in  the  west¬ 
ern  two-thirds  of  the  nation. 

Millie  had  already  had  six  years’ 
experience  in  top'-'*  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions  in  a  chemical  cMimpany  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  an  insurance'*  agency 
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in  Chicago.  She  hatl  studied  Ciregg  in 
high  school,  then  had  entered  busi¬ 
ness  college  at  fifteen  and  “worked'-*’ 
like  a  dog”  to  prove  she  could  keep 
up  with  the  older  students.  .Millie’s 
competence,  plus  her  neat  apix-arance 
and  pleasing'**  personality,  made  her 
the  top  candidate  for  the  desk  outskk! 
Stanley  Slotkin’s  offic-e. 

Millie  and  her'*  present  boss  are  a 
g(K)d  working  team.  He  frequently 
asks  her  advice  on  new  items  he  is 
thinking  of  adding'**  to  the  rental  line, 
for  he  believes  that  she  is  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  he.  Her  feminine  viewpoint 
is  responsible"*  for  the  color  appeal 
in  the  new  line  of  plastic-covered 
tables  and  chairs. 

Millie  admits  that  it  t(M)k  her*"  a 
while  to  get  used  to  the  oddities  of 
the  rental  business.  One  of  the  first 
telephone  calls  she  took  was  from*"  a 
woman  who  asked  if  .Abbey  Rents 
c-ould  “fix  it  so  that  we  can  danc-e  on 
the  swimming  pool.”  The  company 
does  convert****  pools  for  garden  par¬ 
ties,  but  Millie  hadn’t  heard  about  it 
and  was  a  little  confused. 

Many  such  “glamour**-*  jobs”  t-omc 
to  Abbey  Rents’  “Town  and  Country” 
department.  They  can  turn  a  back 
yard  into  a  Parisian  cafe,  a*-"  cirois, 
or  a  hillside  fairyland  for  an  evening. 
Millie  .says  she  gets  a  small-town  girl’s 
thrill  out  of  some  of  these--’’  movielaixl 
parties  they  help  to  arrange. 

■Much  of  the  rental  business,  liow- 
ever,  is  predictable  and  .seasonal.-** 
On  New  Year’s  there  will  be  an  order 
for  100,000  folding  chairs  for  Pasa¬ 
dena’s  Rose  Parade.2'  Every  June 
there  are  many  requests  for  punch 
lx)wls  for  wedding  receptions.  .At 
Christmas,  everyone  wants  yule****  dec¬ 


orations.  whicli  gather  dust  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Hospital  and  sickroom  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  including  whe(‘l  chairs,-" 
crutches,  whirlpool  baths,  and  oxygen 
equipment  are  in  constant  demand. 
The  company  also  extends  their*" 
medical-emergency  services  to  pets— 
they  once  rushed  oxygen  to  save  the 
James  Masons’  Siame.se  cat.  Cihauces**' 
are  that  the  hospital  and  ofx-rating 
rooms  you  see  on  such  W’est-coast  T\' 
shows  as  “Medic”  were  furnished****  by 
.AblM‘y  Rents. 

Some  jx-ople  think  of  Stanley  Slot¬ 
kin  as  a  doctor  rather  than  as  a  busi¬ 
nessman.  This  resulted****  from  his  for¬ 
mer  secretary’s  unusual  CMiristmas 
wish.  W'hen  Slotkin  asked  her,  “W'hat 
would  you  like  tor  Cdnistmas,**'  Miss 
White?”  the  girl  somehow  tran¬ 
scended  her  pitiful  shyness  and 
blurted,  “.A  new  face!”  Slotkin  en¬ 
gaged  a  fine  plastic**-’’  surgeon  and  was 
astonished  at  the  change  wrought  in 
.M  iss  White’s  looks  and  outlook— her 
disfiguring  birthmark  was  removtHl.**** 

As  a  result,  giving  pc'ople  new 
faces  has  In-come  Stanley  Slotkin’s 
number-one  hobby. 

The  stor>-  of**'  the  imnsual  Christ¬ 
mas  wish  appeared  in  piint  all  over 
the  country.  Soon  letters  came  from 
people  who.se  lives  and****  chances  for 
a  good  livelihood  were  blighted  b>- 
disfigurements  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Mr.  Slotkin  helped-"*"  more  than  a 
hundred  such  people  rebuild  their 
lives.  Millie  helps  arrange  the  details 
and  finds  this  the  best  part  of  her-*" 
job. 

For  instance,  last  summer  Millie 
handled  one  of  the  plastic-surgery 
cases  during  her  boss’  absi-nce.^'  It 
started  the  morning  .she  found  in  his 
mail  a  letter  from  a  WN-omiug  girl 
whose  “liideous”  nose  was  barring^** 
her  from  happiness  and  a  good  job. 
The  letter  sounded  sincere  to  Millie. 
She  .started  tin-  proc-edures  that'**  ul¬ 
timately  led  to  the  girl’s  acepuriug  a 
|X-rt  nose  and  a  new  outlook  ou  life. 

One  thing  Millie  did  lor  the^' 
W*yoming  girl  was  to  arrange  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  one  of  the  plastic  sur¬ 
geons  who  co-operates  in  Slotkin’s'-’’ 
effort  to  help  hard.ship  cases.  The  sur¬ 
geon  patiently  explainc-d  to  the  girl 
how  he  could  reshape  her  nose.  Then 
Millie'**  made  arrangements  at  a  Los 
.Angeles  hospital.  In  a  few  days  the 
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happy  girl  couldn’t  wait  to  go  back'*^ 
home  and  be  a  real  part  of  her  higli 
school  “gang.” 

Stanley  Slotkin’s  other  absorbing 
sideline  is  just  as  far  removed^*^  from 
the  rental  business.  In  fact,  it’s  more 
than  two  thousand  years  away— and 
it’s  under  the  sea.  For  Slotkin’s  other**' 
hobby  is  the  recovery  of  ancient  jars, 
or  amphorae,  that  date  back  to  the 
days  when  the  Phoenicians,*’"  Cireeks, 
and  Romans  sailed  their  boats  on  the 
Mediterranean.  These  large,  stonelike 
jars— some  more  than  4  feet  high- 
held  the**'  crew’s  water,  oil,  grain, 
wine,  and  other  supplies  and  probably 
servetl  as  packing  cases  for  some  of 
the  traded  goods.-'*^  The  Ixrats  proved 
more  perishable  than  the  jars,  for  the 
jars  are  still  to  be  found,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  at  the  site  oF’'*  centuries-old 
shipwrecks.  Mr.  Slotkin  is  an  accom¬ 


plished  diver  and  recovers  many  of 
the  jars  himself.**^ 

F’or  Millie,  the  amphorae  have 
been  like  a  course  in  ancient  history. 
Her  boss  often  fills  in  on  Greek  and 
Roman*’-’  legends  and  tells  her  about 
various  islands  where  especially  fine 
jars  were  made. 

No  hoarder,  Slotkin  gives**®  the  jars 
to  museums,  colleges,  and  art  insti¬ 
tutes  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Such  anti(|ues  are  oF’'  c*onsiderable 
historical  and  archaeological  interest. 
One  o{  Millie’s  duties  is  to  be  on**** 
the  lookout  for  likely  rwipients. 

■Mr.  Slotkin’s  interest  in  antupiities 
extends  to  hand*‘’*-ill\iminated  manu¬ 
scripts  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Millie 
helps  de’cide  the  manuscripts’  recipi¬ 
ents,  too. 

Millie’s*'"  day  starts  at  8:30.  First, 
she  goes  through  the  mail  and  sorts 


out  the  things  she  or  some  other  staff 
member  can  take  care"*  of.  When  Mr. 
Slotkin  comes  in,  an  hour  later,  items 
that  need  his  attention  are  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  on  his  desk."-  In  a  few  minutes 
he  starts  dictating. 

“He’s  a  relaxed  dictator— even  puts 
his  feet  up  on  his  beautiful'***  limed- 
oak  desk  sometimes.”  Millie  thinks 
other  lK>s.ses  might  well  relax  this 
way:  she  seldom  has  to  change  a 
word. 

Mildred'**  K(M)ker  sums  up  her 
work  by  saying  it  has  spoiled  her  for 
any  routine  job  elsewhere.  Every  day 
brings  a  new,'***  exciting  task  to  be 
completed.  “True,  it  gets  a  bit  hectic 
sometimes,  but  I  have  yet  to  call  for 
an  ox\gen""  tank.  Even  if  I  did  work 
myself  into  a  hospital  bed,  it  would 
be  on  the  house— and  1  feel  sure  I’d'*’ 
rate  a  soft  mattress!”  (1344) 


STRATEGY 


Nancy  KEITH  dusted  her  desk, 
pulled  off  her  typewriter  cover, 
and  flipped  her  calendar  page— April 
22.*  Nancy  stared  at  the  page.  It  was 
exactly  two  years  ago  today  that  she 
had  boarded  the  Superchief  at  Spring- 
field-  and  .started  for  New  York— and 
her  career.  She  remembered  how  her 
great  excitement  had  been  heightened 
by  the  big^  story  in  the  local  paper: 

“George  F'oran,  bookkeeper  at  Ell- 
son  TV  Shop  for  the  past  eight 
months,  is  sought  by^  the  police  for 
embezzling  at  least  $.5000.  Before  slip¬ 
ping  out  of  town  last  night,  Foran, 
who  claims  that**  dogs  are  his  only 
love  in  life,  risked  captjire  and  picked 
up  his  two  prize  boxers  at  a  local 
kennel  .  . 

George  Foran’s"  picture  returned  to 
Nancy.  With  his  distinguished  mus¬ 
tache  and  silvery  gray  hair,  Foran 
looked  more  like  the  locaF  banker 
than  all  embezzler.  Rut  what  had  im¬ 
pressed  Nancy  then,  and  what  she 
still  recalled  vividly,  were  his  eyes.  A" 
pale  grayish-blue  in  color,  Foran’s  eyes 
were  cold  and  calculating.  Simply  re- 
memhering  those  piercing  eyes  gave** 
Nancy  the  chills.  She  could  never  for¬ 
get  them. 

Her  reminiscing  was  interrupted  by 
the  intercom  buzzer.*"  Nancy  went 
into  the  office  of  Wendell  Blake,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Blake  Novelty  Gompany. 
“Nancy,”  said  Mr,**  Blake  in  a  stac- 
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cato  voice,  “I’m  expecting  a  Mr. 
Mayers  at  10:30.  I  think  we’ve  finally 
found*-  a  bookkeeper.  Send  him  right 
in.” 

Nancy  was  relieved  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Blake  had  at  last  found  a  book¬ 
keeper.  For***  four  months,  since  their 
old  bookkeeper  had  gone,  Nancy  had 
kept  the  books— in  addition  to  her 
many  other  duties.**  Now,  it  looked 
like  her  worries  might  be  over. 

Time  passed  (juickly;  and  Nancy 
was  suddenly  startled  to  see  a  tall,*® 
dark-haired  man  standing  before  her. 

“Good  morning.  I’m  Kenneth 
Mayers.  1  believe  Mr.  Blake  is  ex¬ 
pecting  me.” 

“Oh,*"  yes,  Mr.  Mayers.”  Nancy 
promptly  directed  him  to  Mr.  Blake’s 
office. 

.^s  she  returned  to  her  desk, 
Nanc\*"  .sensed  something  familiar 
about  this  man.  She  couldn’t  put  her 
finger  on  it,  though,  and  decided  to 
think  nothing***  more  of  the  matter. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Blake  came 
t)ut  ()f  his  office  with  Kenneth  Mayers. 

“Nancy,”  said  Mr.***  Blake,  “Mr. 
Mayers  has  accepted  the  position.  Will 
you  show  him  the  books  you’ve  been 
keeping?” 

“Certainly,  Mr.-"  Blake,  I’ll  be  glad 
to.”  Nancy  smiled  and  took  the  hand 


Kenneth  Mayers  offered.  Then  her 
heart  gave  a  lurch.  Those  eyes!  Hard-* 
and  cold— just  like  those  of  George 
Foran,  the  man  she  had  read  about! 

How  ridiculous!  Foran  was  prob¬ 
ably  in--  some  prison  by  now.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  George  Forau  had  had  gray 
hair  and  a  mustache;  Kenneth  Mayers 
was  dark  and  clean-shaven.-^ 

“Is  something  wrong?”  Mr.  Mayers 
asked,  apparently  noticing  her  hesita¬ 
tion. 

“No,  not  at  all,”  Nancy-^  said.  “It’s 
just  that  I’m  ashamed  to  have  you  see 
the  mess  the  books  are  in- we’ve  been 
without  a  bookkeeper  so  long.  I’m-*’ 
afraid  I’m  not  much  good  at  book¬ 
keeping,  but  I’d  be  glad  to  help  you.” 

“No,  no,”  Mr,  Mayers  answered 
quickly.  ‘T’Il-«  have  them  straightened 
out  in  no  time.  I  prefer  working 
al<Hie.” 

The  next  few  months  slipped  by; 
and,  although  Nancy  and  Kenneth-' 
.Mayers  shared  the  same  office,  the 
bookkeeper  made  no  attempt  to  be 
friendly.  “Good  morning,”  “How  are 
you'?”  and  “Good-®  evening”  were 
about  all  he  ever  said.  Nevertheless, 
he  worked  hard;  and  Nancy  laughed 
at  herself  for  her  early'-*  suspicions. 

One  afternoon,  Nancy  came  rush¬ 
ing  back  late  from  lunch.  (Nancy 
went  to  lunch  at  twelve,  and  Mr. 
Mayers**"  ate  at  one,  so  that  someone 
would  always  be  in  the  office  to  cover 
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the  phones.)  She  was  about  to  apolo- 
i;i/.e,'*i  Ijjij  stopped  sliort.  Kenuetli 
.Mayers  was  at  his  desk,  stariiij'  at  a 
pii'tnre  oi  two  doKs-hox«‘rs! 

“Would  you  like  to-"’"  see  a  pietiiie 
of  ray  dogs?”  he  asked  hopefully. 

“W^hy,  yes,  I  most  eertainly  would," 
said  Nancy. 

His  eyes  lit  iip-those’*'*  piercing 
eyes! 

"1111  so  proud  of  these  dogs.  Dogs 
are  ray  true  love  in  life— dogs  and 
bookkeeping.” 

Mr.  Mayers  proceeded-*^  to  tell 
.Nancy  all  about  his  dogs.  They  were 
well  trained,  but  his  landlord  re- 
hised  to  allow  dogs  in  the  apartineut''’’ 
house.  .Mr.  Mayers  had  to  board  tlu‘ 
dogs  at  Dollniaii’s  Kennels,  which, 
luckily,  was  close  to  his  apartment. 
Il^ati  visited  them  every  night. 

Before  she  could  stop  herself,  Nancy 
hlnrtetl  out,  “Were  son  ever  in 
Springfield?” 

Kenneth*'  Mayers’  eyes  narrowed. 
“No,”  he  said.  Then,  inuinbiing  some¬ 
thing  about  going  to  lunch,  he  rushed 
out. 

.Nancy  didn’t  know  what*®  to  do. 
W’hat  proof  did  she  have  that  Kenneth 
Mayers  was  CJeorge  Foran?  Merely 
tlie  pictures  of  his  dogs;  his  hard,  cold 
eyes;*®  and  the  fact  that  he  refused 
every  offer  she  made  to  help  him  with 
the  Ixioks?  She  couldn’t  go  to  trusting 
Mr.^®  Blake  with  such  su.spicions.  But, 
still,  she  couldn’t  lx*  mistaken  about 
those  peculiar  eyes;  and  Nancy  would 
wagei"**  a  month’s  salary  that  his  hair 
was  dyed.  Confused  and  uncertain, 
she  began  the  afternoon’s  work. 

The  following**  Monday,  Kenneth 
.Mayers  was  boasting  to  Nancy  of  his 
dogs’  latest  antics,  when  Mr.  Blake 
came  out  of  his**  office. 

“Mr.  Mayers,”  he  said,  “it  seems 
that  Nancy  and  I  confused  our  books 
so  much  that  our  accountant  made  a** 
minor  mistake  in  our  income  tax.  The 
tax  men  are  coming  in  Friday  to  check 
them  over  and  see  where  we  were** 
wrong.  Will  you  please  have  the  books 
in  order  for  them  when  they  arrive? 
They  want  to  check  this  year’s  records, 
too,  so  that  we’ll*®  be  sure  not  to  make 
the  same  mistake  again,” 

Nancy  tnrm'd  to  Kentieth  .Mayers. 
.Now  she  would  finally  know  if  she*’ 
were  right.  Mayers  turned  pale,  and 
the  expression  on  his  lace  was  pure 
fright.  Or  was  it  her  vivi<l  imagina¬ 
tion*®  again? 

Mr.  Mayers  very  calmly  went  to  his 
tlesk  and  said,  “Certainly,  Mr.  Blake. 
I’ll  start  on  them  right  after*®  lunch. 
I’ll  work  late  tonight  and  have  them 
ready  by  noon  tomorrow.” 

With  a  shrug,  Nancy  put  on  her  hat 
and  gloves*®  and  went  out  to  lunch. 
When  she  returned,  an  hour  later, 
Kenneth  Mayers  was  no\\  here  in  sight. 
She  w(*nt  to  his  desk.  The**  books 


were  gone,  too! 

Nancy  lie.sitated  a  mument.  Wmdd 
-Mr.  Blaki*  believe  her  now?  Besolute- 
K',  she  marched  into’’-  his  oHie<'.  Just  as 
slu*  had  expected— Mr.  Blake  refused 
to  believe  her.  He  was  even  angry. 
But,  just'*  to  relieve  Nancy’s  feminuie 
intuition.  Mr.  Blake  checked  the  safe. 
The  c*ash  was  gone!  luo  thousand 
dollars!  .Ml’’*  doubt  instantly  vanishetl 
from  Nancy’s  mind— and  .Mr.  Blake’s. 

"He  couldn’t  have  gone  very  far," 
Mr.  Blake  said.  “I’ll  call’’*  the  police." 

"Wait,”  Nancy  stoppiil  him.  She 
grabbed  the  phone  (.lireetory,  and  her 
fingers  raced  through  the  pages.  .Mr. 
Blake*''  jiaced  back  and  forth. 

.Nancy  madr*  one  hurried  tail,  then 
another.  Finally,  sin*  sat  down  ealmly 
and  nrg«*d  her  ver\  **  much  upset  em- 
ploser  to  do  the  .same. 

.About  forty-five  minutes  later,  two 
detectives  rushed  in. 

“Vonr  secretary*®  called  ns,”  they 
told  the  pn/./.U*d  .Mr.  Blake.  “She  said 
that  your  Ixrokkeeper,  who  is  also 
wanted  in  Springfield,*'-'  Iowa,  had 
embe/./.led  money  from  yon  and  that 
we’d  find  him  at  Dollman’s  Kennels. 
We  rushed  down  there,  and  snrt* 
enough,'’"  he  was  in  the  reception 
room.  How  did  yon  do  it?”  the  de- 
teetives  asked  Nancs . 

“Well,”  said  Nanc>',  “I  recognized'' ' 
him  as  the  same  (h'orge  Foran  1  read 
about  the  day  I  left  for  New  York. 

I  saw  his  picture  in  the  paper'”’’-’  and 
said  I’d  never  forge*t  those  eyes— aiul 
I  didn’t.  .And  I  remembered  the  paper 
saying  that  Foran  loved  his'’**  dogs— I 
knew  he  wouldn’t  leave  without  them. 
So.  I  just  called  the  kennels  where 
he  told  me  he  boarded  the  dogs  and 
told'’*  the  receptionist  to  hold  him 
there.  Then  1  called  you.  Simple 
strategy.” 

The  detectives  threw  back  their 
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IT  IS  nU.MAN  NATURE  to  want 
to  have  what  others  have,  or  do 
as  others  do,  especially  if  it  looks 
like*  fun.  W^e  all  want  to  have  hoUdays 
when  other  people  do.  .As  teen-agers, 
we  feel  we  must  have  school  jackets 
like^  the  kids  in  the  crowd.  Ch’rls  want 


heads,  laughed,  anti'**  exclaimed,  “He 
kept  saying  .something  about  who  said 
that  a  tlog  is  a  man’s  best  friend!" 

(1-M  1) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Public  Speaking 

What  are  you  doing  to  develop 
Nonr  power  to  speak  to  others  effec¬ 
tively?  .Are  \()u  cultivating  a'  taste  for 
reatling  and  gaining  an  intimate  ac- 
(piaintancc  with  the  spirit,  the  scope, 
and  the  contents  of  good  books?  .Are’-^ 
yon  learning  how  to  marshall  your 
thoughts  logiealiv  and  coherently?  .-Xre 
\ou  adding  a  lew  new  words  and 
phrases*  to  your  \ocabulary  every  day, 
making  sure  of  their  exaet  meaning 
and  correct  pronunciation’?*  Do  this 
work  systematically  and  yon  will  soon 
be  sure  of  the  language  you  employ 
ill  conversation*  and  in  speaking  ii' 
imblic.  (105) 

—Haney  M.  Kelley,  A.M. 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

A  Good  Letter  After  All 

It  was  once  sakl  that  the  letter  “e” 
is  the  most  unfortunate  letter  in  the 
alphaln’t,  Ix-cansc  it  is  always'  out 
of  cash,  forever  iii  debt,  constantly  in 
danger,  and  in  hot  water  all  the  time. 

I'liis  overlooks  the'-^  “fortunates”  of 
till'  letter.  “E”  stays  out  of  war  and  is 
always  in  jx-aev.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
existence,'  the  commencement  of  ease, 
and  the  end  of  trouble.  Without  it 
there  would  be  no  meat,  no  life,  and 
no  heaven.  It  is*  the  center  of  hoiu'sty, 
makes  love  jx-rfect,  and  without  it 
there  could  he  no  news,  editors,  or 
devils!  (99) 


to  start  using  lipstick  when  the  girls 
they  “pal  around”  with  do. 

Then,  when  we  get  into*  the  biisi- 
m^ss  world,  we  still  watch  closely,  but 
usually  to  sec  whether  others  are 
working  as  long  and  as  hard*  as  we 
do.  We  check  to  see  which  girls  wme 
in  later  or  go  home  sixmer.  Perhaps 
we  notice  that  some  members  of*  the 
staff  hardly  ever  seem  to  get  in  before 
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iiiiK",  and  that  Ixitlinrs  ns.  But  how 
many  ol  ns  notice  or  care”  about  those 
wlio  work  liarder  or  eome  in  earlier? 
It  rareh  works  that  way. 

When  I  hear  girls  talking  about 
what'  some  member  of  the  .staff  gets 
away  with,  I  recall  one  of  my  prob¬ 
lems  with  my  daughter  when  she  was 
vonnger.  Some”  of  Cinny’s  friends 
w  ere  not  "held  dow  n”  as  much  as  she. 
.She  would  say,  “Hut  janet  doesn’t 


Thk  office  was  veky  gi  iei 

that  morning.  The  boss  was  at¬ 
tending  a  conft'rence,  two  girls  were 
on  vacation,'  and  another  girl  was  on 
sick  leave.  So  there  remainerl  oidy 
,\lr.  Richmond  and  1  to  represent— or 
rather,-  misrepresent— the  illustrious 
firm  of  Spark  and  Me.-\ber. 

The  la/y  haze  of  summer  li.ad  de¬ 
scended  on"'  the  city.  The  street 
sounds  drifted  up  through  the  bine 
smokiness  from  far  Im'Iow  and 
stnmded  almost  like  the  surge  of' 
breakers  crashing  on  a  shore.  Reycind 
a  few  necessary  remarks  such  as: 
“Give  me  a  hand  with  the  mail,” 
"What  time'’  did  the  boss  say  lie 
would  l)e  back?”  and  “Take  care  of 
this  for  me,  will  yon,”  Mr.  Riehmond 
s|>oke  little.  'Hie  morning  piLssed'’’ 
pleasantly  enongfi  until  it  was  nearly 
time  for  the  coffee  break.  1  began  to 
contemplate— cake  versus  ciMikies.’' 

Then  the  telephone  rang.  I 
stretched  my  hand  toward  it-bnt  not 
too  (piickly.  If  he  wanted  to,  Mr. 
Richmond''  could  get  there  first— and 
lie  did. 

“.Spark  and  Me.‘\ber,  Riehmond 
s|Making,”  he  answered  sttunly.  .\ 
eonversatum  eoaiiiiieiiced,'*  and  from 
what  1  could  gather,  the  person  at 
the  other  end  was  very  excited.  But  I 
couldn’t  understand'"  a  word  that 
came  through  the  receiver.  Even  Mr. 
Riehinond’s  comments,  althongh  inter¬ 
esting,  W’cre  not  enlightening." 

“What’s  that?  .  .  .  Yon  don’t  say! 


have  to  eome  in  yet.”  Or.  “f^an’t  1'* 
go  to  the  movies  at  night?  Janet  does.” 

Rnt  it  was  quite  another  matter 
when  Janet  helped  with  the  cleaning 
or"'  did  the  family  food  shopping. 
Then  Ginny  did  not  care  about  fol¬ 
lowing  suit. 

So,  wlienever  I  hear  people" 
grumble  about  what  they  think  some 
other  i-K’rson  is  getting  away  with,  I 
can’t  lielj)  but  recall  how  I  used  to'- 


.  .  .  Well  .  .  .  ^  es  .  .  .  No  .  .  .  Yes. 
(iood-by.” 

He  hung  up  and  for  some  seconds 
stared  into  sjxice.  Deep  in  thought, 
he'-  allowed  his  hand  to  rest  on  the 
receiver.  Then  without  a  word  to  me, 
he  starterl  working  again.  I  felt'-'  irri¬ 
tated,  hurt,  frustrated.  Suppose  it  icti.s 
none  of  my  business  to  know  w'hat  the 
call  was  about;  but,  whatever"  the 
news  was,  it  sounded  exciting,  and  I 
felt  I  should  hear  it,  too. 

“.Are  yon  going  to  take  a  break  for 
coffee?”'-'’  T  angled  carefully. 

“No,  I’ve  already  come  back  from 
my  break,”  he  replied  virtuously.  “But 
yon  can  bring  me"’  two  cinnamon 
rolls,  a  Danish  pastry,  two  eluK-olate 
donghnnts,  and  a  coffee  with  milk 
but  no  sugar  if  you’d"  like.” 

I  obliged.  Sorely,  1  thought,  he  will 
relax  over  this  sticky  mess  and  tell 
me  about  that  telephone  call.'"  Rnt 
no.  He  remained  silent,  and  the  day 
wore  on;  Innehtime  came  and  went. 

I  thought  of  all  the  things  1  had 
done  for  him"*  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty:  how-,  when  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  keys  to  his  confidential  file. 
I  had''"  opened  the  lock  with  a  bit 
ol  wire;  how  1  had  lielped  him  dis 
coiu-agfc  his  mother-in-law  from  stay¬ 
ing  too  long  on^'  a  visit,  so  that  she 
had  left  the  state  almost  immediately 
without  bothering  to  say  good-by  to 
hinq^"  how  I  had  helped  him  finish 
his  hmeh  when  he  had  brought  too 
inneh,  so  that  he  wouldn’t  get  into 


caution  (bnny  that  she  realK  co  "Id 
not  hojK’  to  have  something  just  be¬ 
cause  one  of  her  friends  had  it,  or  do 
something'"  just  becau.se  they  did. 

Ft  was  as  simple  as  saying.  “Well. 
maylH’  Janet  is  getting  an  ice-cream 
cone  today,"  but  she  got  a  spanking 
this  morning,  too.  Shall  I  spank  son 
Ix’fore  or  after  the  ice  cream?”  (296i 

*  I’oi  abulary  limited  to  Chaftcr.t  One  lliri'iinli 
four  of  Cregg  Shorthand  Simt'lified. 


any  trouble  tor"-'  leaving  the  remains 
lying  about  untidily. 

Late  in  the  aftern«H)n  I  had  my 
revenge.  The  phone  rang,  and"'  this 
time  /  got  there  first.  W’ithout  exactK 
grabbing  for  it,  I  answeretf  it. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “what’s  that!?  .  .  .  (io 
on!  .  .  .  Imagine"-'’  that!  .  .  .  Yes.  I'll 
tell  him  and  break  it  to  him  gentU. 
(iood-by  now.” 

I  hung  up.  keeping  my  hand  on  the 
receiver"'’  for  a  moment  or  so  and 
looking  into  space,  as  Mr.  Richmond 
had  done  that  morning.  I  knew-  he 
was  watching""  me  now.  He  spoke 
first. 

“Say,  kid,  I  gn(*ss  I  was  a  little  hard 
on  you  this  morning.  I  know  you  must 
have  been  cnricnis""  about  that  tele¬ 
phone  call.  Frankly,  since  just  the 
tw-o  of  us  were  here,  and  since  I  have 
seniority,  I  felt""  at  the  time  that  I 
shonlcfn’t  talk  too  much  about  what  1 
lu*ard.  But  that  seems  silly  now.  That 
call  this  morning  w-as  about""  one  of 
the  men  wlio  was  to  liave  been  at  the 
conference  the  l>oss  is  attending.  It 
seems  that  the  missing  man-"'  ‘bor- 
rowetl’  $20,000  from  his  firm  and 
hasn’t  been  traced.” 

I  smiled  my  thanks.  “\ow-,  would 
you  like  to  hear  about""  my  telephone 
call?”  I  asked. 

He  waved  his  hand  graciotisK-. 

“No.  That’s  all  right,”  he  re|)li(‘d. 
“I  don’t  blame  you  if  you  wanted*"’ 
to  get  even  w-itli  me.  So,  you  set  up  a 
sj^ecial  call  for  me.  You  must  have 
had  one  of  your  friends  call.  Why, 
I’ll"'  bet  you  even  reltearscil  the 
whole  thing!  Don’t  worry  about  it— T 
understand  that  it  was  just  a  joke.” 
he  smiled  and-"-"’  turned  with  a  flourish. 
“That’s  all  right.” 

“Didn’t  yon  say  yon  were  going  to 
become  a  father  in  about  two  months’ 
time?”'"’’ 

“What?”  he  managed. 

“Well,  you’re  a  father  note,"  T  an- 
nuunced.  “A  little  early,  but  mother 
and  baby  are  both  doing"''  fine.” 

For  a  few  minutes  I  was  the 
only  conscious  individual  representing 
Spark  and  McAber,  As"*  I  applied  the 
reviving  litpiid  from  the  Water  e<Joler. 
I  enjoved  tlu'  bliss  of  “senioritv.” 
(778)  ■ 
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R.C.Allen  professional  features 


NEW  Hl-SPEED  TOUCH— A  new  Spring  balanced  tension 
makes  this  the  lightest  touch,  fastest  typing  manual  machine 
your  students  ever  used. 

VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS— The  easiest,  fastest 
margin  setting  of  all.  Indicators  show  exact  location  on  margin 
scale. 

INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN— Teach  on  the  machine 
that  gives  you  the  ‘‘Ouick-Switch”  platen,  that  makes  the 
VisOmatic  a  specialized  writing  machine. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING— Save  miles  of  "reach"  with 
one-space  movement  of  the  lever  for  single  spacing ;  two-space 
movement  for  double  spacing:  not . . .  three-space  movement 
for  all  spacings. 

FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS— Conveniently 
placed  on  facing  panel;  instant,  precision  set  and  clear;  sim¬ 
plifies  tabulation  required  in  all  types  of  professional  work. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING— Simplifies  right  margin  justifica¬ 
tion  and  "error  correction." 

FREE  TEACHING  AIDS 

As  an  aid  to  teachers.  R.  C.  Allen  provides  free . . .  keyboard 
and  operating  features  tests,  wall  charts  and  progress  charts. 
No  charge  and  no  obligation,  just  check  ‘Teaching  Aids’  on 
the  coupon. 


Write  for  the  Special  School  Price 


PRICED  AT  A  LOW 
LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICE  I 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines, Inc. 

684-  Front  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


684  Front  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

□  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information  about  the 
R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 

□  Send  free  teaching  aids. 

Nama__ _ 

School _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ Stats _ 
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Professional 


Report 


Scholarships  Offered  to  Business  Students 

.  .  .  in  New  York  City  high  schools.  Six  |500  awards 
will  be  offered  by  the  Office  Executive  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc.  The  one-year  awards  will  be  financed  by 
the  Association  from  the  proceeds  of  its  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Show,  held  annually.  Winners  will  be  selected  from 
students  who  have  indicated  their  scholastic  ability  and 
interest  by  winning  OEA-Belding  awards.  These  awards 
are  given  to  students  of  57  New  York  City  schools  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  standing  in  accounting  and/or  secre¬ 
tarial  studies  plus  the  teacher's  recommendation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  program,  the  scholarships  can 
be  used  only  for  post-high  school,  daytime  study  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  or  business  teaching.  The  choice  of 
the  college  or  school,  public  or  private,  is  left  up  to 
the  student,  as  long  as  the  institution  is  accredited  by 
the  state  education  department.  The  scholarship  payment 
is  made  directly  to  the  school. 

Report  on  Television  Presented 

....  by  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Television. 
Among  the  most  recent  developments  are;  (1)  24  ETV  sta¬ 
tions  were  operating  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  1956, 
an  increase  of  16  over  the  last  two  years;  (2)  seven 
ETV  stations  are  now  under  construction,  with  40  more 
communities  actively  interested  in  building  such  sta¬ 
tions;  (3)  in  the  past  four  years,  more  than  $50  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  spent  by  public  and  private  interests  to 
finance  studies  and  help  build  stations.  Includes 
more  than  $25  million  from  foundations. 

The  JCET  is  a  "watchdog"  over  the  ETV  movement,  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  technical  advances  and  FCC  activities. 

Its  major  problem  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  of 
258  FCC-reserved  channels  for  ETV,  172  are  in  the  ultra- 
high  frequency  band,  which  cannot  be  received  by  the 
majority  of  home  receivers.  As  a  result,  some  of  these 
UHF  channels  have  been  idle  for  years  ;  commercial 
broadcasters  want  to  open  them  up.  JCET  has  waged  a 
constant  battle  against  this,  thus  far  successfully. 

The  second  greatest  deterrent  to  further  growth  of 
ETV  is  the  lack  of  its  full  acceptance  by  educators. 

This  fact  exists  despite  demonstrations  that  it  has  un¬ 
equaled  ability  to  bring  the  talents  of  exceptional 
teachers  to  thousands  of  students  and  to  bring  thousands 
of  students  to  previously  remote  scenes  of  historic, 
scientific,  or  cultural  interest.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  highly  publicized  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
experiment.  In  that  area,  the  entire  school  system  will 
eventually  receive  lessons  on  television. 


PEOPLE 


•  John  A.  Dettmann  received  the 
1956  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  research  award. 
He  was  honored  at  the  annual  conven- 
tiojj  of  the  fraternity,  which  was  held 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  in  De¬ 
cember  of  last  year. 

Dettmann’s  study,  “Factors  Related 
to  Success  in  Teaching  the  Business 
S«il)jects  in  the  Secondary  School,” 
was  selected  from  .32  doctoral  projects 
submitted  in  last  year’s  competition. 
It  was  completed  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  June,  1953,  as  a  part  of 
the  retjuirements  for  a  doctor  of 
philosoph)  degree  in  education,  with 
a  major  in  business  education.  Dett- 
maim’s  adviser  was  Russell  J.  Hosier. 

The  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  award  is 
granted  each  \ear  to  the  research 
study  that  is  evahiated  as  having  the 
greatest  siunifieanee  to  business  eduea- 


JoHN  A.  Dettmann 

.  .  .  1956  research  award 
tion.  Dettmann  is  currently  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  in  commerce  and  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Duluth  branch. 

Honorable-mention  awards  for  1956 
were  presented  to  Edna  L.  Gregg  of 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas,  for 
her  study,  “The  Teaching  of  Short* 
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The  University  of  Wisconsin 

Summer  1957 

GENERAL  8-WEEK  SESSION 

June  28- August  24 

SPECIAL  4-WEEK  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

July  1-July  27 
July  29-August  21 

•  Graduate  program  in 

Business  Education 

•  ('-omplete  offering  of  courses 

in  business  education,  com¬ 
merce,  and  education 

•  Business  Education  Institute 

August  I  and  2 

•  For  details,  write  to: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Box  60,  Education  Building 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison  6,  Wisconsin 

on  the  shores  of  lake  Mendota 


Now  Only  $14.95  (regularly  $21.75) 

BUILD  PRODUCTIVE  SPEED 

WITH  THIS 

PRECISION 
STOP  WATCH! 


Push  -  button,  sweep- 
second  timer.  Long  hand 
registers  seconds,  small 
hand  registers  minutes. 

Has  a  30-minute  center  register.  Opera¬ 
tion;  push  stem  to  start,  stop,  and  return 
to  zero. 

FREE  with  the  purchase  of  the 
STOP  WATCH: 

DIAL-A-RATE — the  handy  dictation  com¬ 
puter  designed  by  Julius  Nelson.  Now  you 
can  forget  about  mathematical  computation 
and  simply  dial  your  rate  of  dictation  speed ; 
60,  80,  100,  120  warn. 

Clip  and  mail  today 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TIMING  DEVICES  I 

4006  Carlisle  Ave.,  Baltimore  16,  Md.  | 

Please  send:  I 

U  precision  stop  watches  at  $14.95  each  I 
and  my  free  Nelson  Dicfafion  DIAL-A-RATE.  | 
Fully  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  ■ 


Name _ 

School  . 
Address. 


hand  Prior  to  1900,”  coiupleted  at 
Indiana  University.  BliMiinington; 
Frank  Liguori  of  the  Ihiiversity  of 
C'ineinnati  lor  his  study,  “Problems  ol 
Beginning  Office  Workers,”  completed 
at  the  University  of  Pitt.shnrgh;  and 
Harold  Palmer,  of  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  C'ollege,  for  his  study,  “Taehisto- 
scopic  Training  for  Beginning  Typing 
Students  in  a  Seeondarv  School,”  com¬ 
pleted  at  Oregon  State  (aillege,  C'or- 
vallis. 

Judges  for  the  contest  wen*  Harrv 
Hnffman.  Elstelle  Popham,  and  O.  L. 
Garmichael.  John  L.  Howe  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  restMieh  award  inojeet. 

•  Hastings  Hawkes,  of  Becker  Jnii- 
ior  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
died  in  November  of  last  v  ear.  He  liail 
been  associated  with  the  school  since 
19‘31.  when  it  combined  with  Post 
Institute,  in  which  he  had  rect'ntly 
bought  an  interest. 

A  past-president  of  the  New  F'ng- 
land  Teachers  .\ssoeiation,  he  began 
his  teaching  career  at  the  Smithdeal 
Business  Institute,  in  Hichmond.  \'ir- 
ginia.  From  1911  to  1918  he  was  Iiead 
of  the  commercial  department  at 
Brockton  (Massachusetts)  High  ScIkkiI. 
He  also  taught  at  the  Bentley  School 
of  .\cconnting  and  Finance  and  at  Ba\ 
Path  In.stitnte,  Siiringfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


•  David  C.  CJoodman  recently  re¬ 
ceived  his  dcK'tor  of  education  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
title  of  his  dissertation  was  Study 
of  the  Readability  of  High  School 
Business  Law  TextbcMiks.”  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  assistant  professor  of  secretarial 
studies,  at  Ferris  Institute,  Rig  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

•  Frank  M.  Long,  teacher  at  New 
RiK-helle  (New  York)  High  School  for 
twenty-four  years,  died  on  December 
12,  1956.  An  in.stnictor  in  typing, 
secretarial  practice,  and  business  law, 
he  had  not  missed  a  class  since  coming 
to  New  Rochelle  in  1932. 

Long  had  taught  in  New  Mexico, 
\N'yoming,  and  Nevada  before  moving 
Fast.  In  the  Midwest  he  had  taught 
commercial  subjects  and  held  adminis¬ 
trative  positions.  He  had  a  Ph.D.  from 
(a)himbia  University. 

•  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Massey,  former 
owner  of  West  Tenuessf'e  Rnsiness 
Caillege,  Jackson,  died  *)n  November 
25,  1956.  She  had  owned  and  oj>erated 
the  school  for  twentv-two  years  with 
her  husband,  Romns  W.  Massey.  Thev 
had  sold  the  business  about  a  year  ago. 

•  Donald  J.  Tate,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  Texas  Technological  Col¬ 
lege,  Lubbock,  is  currently  in  .Ankara, 
Turkey,  under  an  arrangi'inent  be¬ 


tween  the  United  States  International 
Co-op<*ration  .Administration  and  New 
York  Lhiiversity.  He  is  serving  as 
.Americiin  director  ot  tlie  .Ankara  Com 
mercial  Teacher-Training  (adlege  and 
as  consultant  to  the  Ministry  of  P’dnca 
tion  ol  the  Turkish  Cani'inment. 

•  .Mrs.  (latherine  B.  Perdnnn  has 
joined  the  st.dl  of  Rider  College. 
Trenton.  New  Jersey.  She  will  lx*  an 
instriutor  in  seeri'tarial  studies.  .Six-  is 
one  of  14  new  lacnity  members  who 
were  added  to  cope  with  the  larg»-sl 
Ireshman  class  in  the  sclxxil’s  historv . 


GROUPS 


•  1  he  We.st**rn  RF.A  has  an 
nounced  tlx"  schedule  for  its  1957 
convention  to  be  held  from  .April  IT 
to  19  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  eixivention  theme  will  be 
“Better  Bnsiix'ss  Teaching  in  Our 
Profession.”  Featured  speakers  will  be 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  (iolnmbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  (!ity,  and  Karl  (i 
Nicks.  Und«‘rwo(xl  (airporation.  New 
York  C.’ity. 

Fix*  schednle  follows; 

Wkdvksday.  .Arim,  17 

9;(M)  .i.iu.—Hcfiisf ration. 

9;()()  a.m.  -  12:(M)  ixkxi  —  \V  H  E  \ 
Hoard  Mcotoie,:  presiding,  Jesse  R. 
Black,  president,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
VT'isity,  Provo. 

1:30-4:0(1  p.m.— 17/lF.A  Hcprc.sctita 
five  .\s.sciuhhj:  presiding,  Thecxlore 
Yerian,  president,  l^BE.A.  Oregon 
State  (.'ollege,  ('orvallis;  roll  call  ami 
ac'crediting  of  delegates,  Hollis  Cn\, 
URK.V  executive  si'cretary. 

7:00-8; 30— Gcnerrt/  Session:  presid¬ 
ing.  Iris  Irons,  convention  chairman, 
L.  D.  S.  Business  (aillege.  Salt  Lake 
City;  welcome,  K.  .Allen  Bateman, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion;  intrrxluction  of  officers  and 
guests;  preview  of  cxHivention. 

8:30  p.m.— Reception:  chairman, 

Nellie  Ray,  Snow  (aillege,  Ephraim. 

Tmchsdav,  .Ai'xii.  18 

8:00  n.iu.—Redistration. 

8:45-  10;00  a.m.— Cf’uer«/  Session: 
speakiT,  Ilaiixh'ii  L.  Forkner;  snbjeel, 
“Is  Business  Education  in  an  ‘Isoki- 
tion  B(K>tir?” 

10:30  a.m.  -  12:00  ixx)n— Discussion 
(uixips. 

Shorthand:  speaker,  Mrs.  .Madeliix- 
S.  Strony,  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 
.Mc'Graw-Hill  Book  C'ompany,  Ne\v 
York  City. 

Bookkeeping:  speaker,  R.  D.  Coop- 
»'r,  South-Western  Publishing  (axn- 
pany,  Cincinnati. 
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reaching  Aids:  speakers,  Robert 
l'li()in|)soii,  Soutli-Westeni  Rnl)lisbiii); 
t  (impaiiy,  and  Mlisoii  j.  \1eNa\, 
Standard  Oil  ol  California. 

12:1.3-1:4.5  p. 111. —Luncheon:  pre¬ 
siding',  Max  Manpiardson,  president, 

I  tall  speaker,  Milton  R.  Merrill, 

I’tah  State  Ajirienltiiral  (]olleRe, 
l.o^an. 

2:()(I-.j:0()— (w'lK'Mi/  Session:  speak 
er,  liaindt  ii  L.  I'orknei;  subject,  “l)e- 
Nclopin^  an  .Action  (airricnlnin  for 
Ifnsiness  Kdneation.” 

•4:1.5-4:45  |).ni.— Discn.ssion  Croups. 

I'ypen  riling:  speaker,  .-Man  C. 
Lloyd,  Ciregu  I’nblisliin^  Division,  Mc- 
(iraw-IIill  Book  (aHiijianv.  New  York. 

Emplofftnenl  Testing:  speaker, 
Howard  B.  Cnnderson,  Keniiecotl 
(. upper  (Corporation,  Salt  laike  (City. 

Merchandising  and  Salesmanship: 
speaker,  representative  of  the  Distri- 
l)nfi\<*  Kdneation  .AsscK-iation. 

(i:1.5-S:l.5  Annual  liampiet: 

presiding,  jesse  R.  Black;  chairnian, 
f'Ctlielyn  Taylor,  Briji'hani  Vonnj'  I'ni- 
versity;  si>eaker,  Karl  C.  Nicks;  sub¬ 
ject,  “Aiitoination;  Past,  Present,  and 
Kntnre.' 

S;.40  p. Ill. —Dance;  chairinan,  Mrs. 
I.ar;iine  K^aii. 

Khid.xv,  .■\eim.  19 

S;4.5  -  10;  1.5  a. 111.  —  Discussion 
( Croups. 

Hnsiness  Machines:  speaker,  Robt  rt 
|.  Riu'kj',  I’nderwood  (Corporation, 
New  York. 

Teacher  Training:  speaker,  K.  C. 
\lc(Cill,  Kansas  State  Teachers  (Col¬ 
lege,  Kinporia. 

(h'neral  Hnsiness:  spr-aker,  Joseph 
DeBrnin,  San  Kranci.sco  State  (College*. 

I0;‘30  a. in. -12:10  p. in. —Ccnrrrt/ 
Session:  speakers.  .Mrs.  Madeline  S. 
Slrony  anti  .Alan  (C.  Lloyd;  subject, 
■■I'’rankenstein’s  Girl,  ICnchaperoned” 
(an  interniitteiil  duet). 

l2;‘40-2:00  p.m.—I.nnc'heon:  presid¬ 
ing,  .Marx  .Alice  W’ittenbnrg,  WBK.A 
vict'-president;  chairnian,  .Allien  R. 
Rns.son,  University  of  ITah,  Salt  Lake 
(City;  speakers,  Tlu'odore  Yerian  and 
I  loilis  Guy. 

I>ispla\s  will  be  open  on  Wednes 
(lav  and  Thursday  from  S:.40  a. in.  to 
7;00  p.ni.  The  registration  fee  coxers 
the  reception,  two  hiiicheoiis,  the  ban- 
(piet,  and  the  dance.  In  charge  of  res¬ 
ervations  is  .Mrs.  .Marx  M.  Jensen,  1.30 
South  1.300  Kast,  Salt  Lake  City, 

•  The  South  (Carolina  BKA  will 
hold  its  annual  spring  meeting  in  Co- 
Ininbia,  on  March  29.  High  light  of  the 
inet'ting  xvill  be  the  honoring  of  past 
prt'sidents  of  the  thirty-five-year-old 
ass(x*iatioii.  Th<*  main  speakers  will 
be  K.stelle  Popham,  Hunter  College, 


TRAINING  IMPROVED 


WITH 


Ki  Ik  <1  41 

OF  GARRETTlI 

/t  II  I  0 


“TYPE-WRITE”  ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  STANDS 
CALCULATOR  AND  BUSINESS  MACHINE  STANDS 
-  BOOKKEEPING  STANDS.  POSTURE  CHAIRS 


SEND  FOR 


FREE 


LITERATURE 


AND  DETAILS 


ubular  I  roducts,  Inc. 

GARRETT,  INDIANA 


BUD'S 


CHUM 


COPY  HOLDER 


SAVES  EYESIGHT!  PROMOTES  ACCURACY! 


s*  s*  s* 

in  Answer  to 

Let  our  Silent-Salesman-Sam¬ 
ple  MAGAFILE  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  answer  to 
your  S.O.S.  cry  for  a  practical 
and  economical  method  of  fil¬ 
ing  Unbound  Magazines  and 
Pamphlets.  A  free  sample 
MAGAFILE — with  complete 
description  and  price  list — will 
be  sent  on  request. 


Just  what  the  student  needs  — 
holds  a  typing  book  or  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  Every  student  can 
afford  one. 

SCHOOL  PRICES;  DELIVERED  TO  YOU 


I  to  12  copy  holders  15c  each 

12  to  50  copy  holders . 14c  each 

50  &  over  copy  holders  .12c  each 


BUD  TYPE  CLEANER 

P  O.  BOX  4644 
BALTIMORE  12,  MARYLAND 


It  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to  ^ 
more  than  50(X)  other  satisfied  ' 
users.  No  salesman  follow-up.  i 
We  will  answer  your  S.O.S.  i 
by  return  mail  if  you  write 
today  to  . .  . 

THE  MAGAFILE  COMPANY  | 


r.  0.  loi  761 S,  Merchonts  Slotion,  Si.  louts  7,  Mo. 
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YOUR  STUDENTS 
WILL  THANK  YOU 
FOR  YEARS  TO  COME 
.  for  STENOGRAPH 
TRAINING 


The  higher  shorthand  speed  your  students 
have,  the  more  stenographic  and  secretarial 
opportunities  are  available  to  them  .  .  .  and 
with  Stenograph  machine  shorthand,  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  speeds  attainable. 
Why  not  train  your  students  for  the  best 
jobs  and  give  them  every  opportunity  to 
raise  their  level  of  living? 

You'll  find  teaching  and  learning 
Stenograph  is  faster,  much  more  enjoy¬ 
able.  Stenograph  appeals  to  students 
because  it  is  easier  to  learn  and  be¬ 
cause  it  puts  stenography  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level.  In  fact,  you'll  find  so 
much  enthusiasm  in  Stenograph  classes 
that  students  improve  the  level  of  their 
work  in  related  business  subjects. 
Failures  and  cost  of  re-training  ore 
measurably  reduced. 

TODAY,  learn  more  about  Stenograph — 
the  modern  shorthand  that  students  enjoy 
and  the  skill  that  insures  their  future. 

YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
TO  VISIT  OUR  BOOTH  AT  THE 
EBTA  CONVENTION 
STATLER  HOTEL  —  NEW  YORK 
APRIL  18-20 


_ STKNO,4cI:1.1J!» _ 

Stenographic  Machines,  Inc,  Dept.  B-3S7 
318  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois  nHrXlF*  / 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  details  about  the  Sten- 
■  ograph  in  high  schools. 


Present  Position 


Zone  _ State 


\t*\v  York  CMty,  and  Ilarn  HiiHinaii. 
president  of  SBE.\. 

•  The  Michigan  BE.^  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  the  I’antlintl 
Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  March  22-21 
I'eatnred  speakers  will  be  Sister  M. 
,\lexhis,  who  will  di.scnss  “Facing  the 
Horizons  in  ITusiness  Education  by  a 
Stnd\'  of  the  Past”;  Don  Vanderwerp, 
who  will  present  a  snnitnars'  of  the 
Michigan  legislative  survey  of  higher 
education;  and  Gilbert  Kahn.  l,ocal 
committee  chairmen  are  Leona  Bean 
and  Forrest  Barr. 

•  The  Texas  BE.\  held  its  fourth 
annual  convention  in  Houston,  Novem¬ 
ber  29  to  30.  The  group,  which  met  in 
conjnnction  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  tlie  Texas  ST.\,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers: 

President,  Mrs.  \’irginia  Baker 
Long,  Southern  Methodist  University. 
Dallas;  vice-president.  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Smith.  Breckenridge  High  School; 
treasurer.  Hazel  Banmgarner,  l^ecatnr 
Baptist  ("ollege,  Decatur;  reporter, 
PatsN-  Priet*,  Arlington  State  Gollege, 
.Arlington;  historian,  Zada  Wells, 
W'oodrow  Wilson  TTigh  School,  Dallas; 
and  Mountain-Plains  representatives, 
Lucy  Mae  Yarnell,  West  Texas  State 
Gollege,  Ganyon,  and  Mrs.  Bess  Lacy, 
Garthage  TTigh  Sch(M)l.  Executive 
secretarx-  for  the  ass«K'iation  is  Loyce 
■Adams,  Sam  Tlouston  State  Teachers 
College. 

•  The  Alabama  BE.A  held  its  .sev¬ 
enth  annual  conference  November 
9-10  at  the  State  Teachers  Gollege,  in 
Jacksonville.  President  Z.  S.  Dickerson, 
State  Teachers  Gollege,  Florence,  .Ala¬ 
bama,  presided. 

High  light  of  the  two-day  program 
was  a  panel  discussion  on  “Business¬ 
men  and  Education  Working  To¬ 
gether.”  Moderator  was  Wilson  Ashby, 
Univ'ersity  of  .Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 
Those  participating  were  businessmen 
Gharles  W.  White,  state  director  of 
employment,  .Anniston  (Personal  Qual¬ 
ifications  Desired  for  a  Person  to  Fit 
Well  into  an  Office),  Winston  Brook. 
GP.A,  Anniston  (Subject  Matter  and 
Skills  Expected  of  High  School  Grad¬ 
uates),  and  Roger  J.  Milroy,  sales 
manager,  Anniston  (Co-operation  Be¬ 
tween  Business  and  Schools). 

•  The  Illinois  BEA  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  from  April  4  to  6.  A 
detaikxl  program  has  been  scheduled 
by  chairman  Floyd  L.  Crank. 

On  the  first  day,  a  panel  discussion 
on  the  business  curriculum  at  junior- 
high,  senior-high,  and  junior-college 
levels  w’ill  be  moderated  by  John  A. 
Beaumont,  chief,  Business-Education 
Service,  Springfield.  An  address  on 


ALLEN 

ALL-METAL 

OOK  RES 


•  NON-ALLERGIC 
RUBBER  FEET 

•  CANNOT 
SCRATCH 
THE  DESK 


Fits  Typing  Books  or  Steno 
Notebooks  at  Two  Distinct  Angles 

Only  $1.00  each 

Quantity  Prices  on  Request 
Not  good  outside  continental  U.S 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  TYPING  ROOM" 

It  wc  haven't  got  if — We'll  get  if — 
at  no  extra  cost  to  you 

H.  M.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 

Distributor  for 

NATIONAL  ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  DESK 


Come  to 

WONDERFUL,  COOL 

WYOMING 

Workshops — JunelO-14 

24-28 

Dr.  Alan  Lloyd 
Dr.  Dana  Gibson 

Master's  Program 
Doctoral  Program 

Work  Experience 

ENJOY  ^ERICA'S 
COOLEST 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  10  —  August  16 

Write: 

Dr.  Rubert  L.  Hitch 
University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


1 


labor  relations  will  be  given  by  Rev. 
'Fbeodore  \'.  Purcell,  S.  J.,  Loyola 
University,  (Ibicago.  The  second  day’s 
meetings  will  feature  classroom  dem 
onstrations  aud  addresses  by  tbrc'e 
Chicago  businessmen.  The  Saturdav  - 
morning  session  will  be  devoted  to  a 
series  of  problem  clinics. 

•  The  1957  Alabama  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  Luncheon  will  be  held  on 
March  29  at  Birmingham.  John  .•\. 
Pendery,  South-Western  Publishing 
Clompany,  Cancinuati,  will  discuss 
“Human  Relations  in  Busine.ss  and 
Business  Education.”  Program  chair¬ 
man  is  Mrs.  Nellie  Ward. 

•  Tlieta  .Alpha  Delta,  Camm.i 
chapter,  was  host  this  year  for  the 
annual  dinner  with  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
Gamma  Rho  Tan,  .nnd  Theta  Alpha 
Delta.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Los 
.Angeles  on  January  14.  Eeatured 
speaker  was  (Miss)  Gene  Burke,  Los 
.Angeles  Pa.ssport  revision,  U.  S.  State 
Department.  Also  attending  was  Paul 
Loma.x,  currently  with  the  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Education. 


SCHOOLS 


•  Kansas  State  Teachers  ColU-ge, 
Pittsburg,  will  hold  a  spring  confer¬ 
ence  for  business  teachers  on  Satur¬ 
day,  .April  1 3.  Robert  Bell,  head  of  the 
husine.ss-ed  neat  ion  department  at  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  will  discuss 
“P'uture  Plans  for  Business  Education.” 
Harlan  Miller,  director  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  division  of  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  will  talk  on  “Preparing  Our 
Business  Students  for  Economic  C'om- 
petency.” 

•  The  University  of  Michigan  has 
aniumnced  that  part-time  business 
teaching  positions  paying  $2000  to 
$2500  per  school  year  are  available 
to  graduate  students.  They  are  located 
in  the  Ann  Arbor  area  and  must  be 
filled  on  a  half-time  basis.  Other  fel¬ 
lowships,  scholarships,  and  assistant- 
ships  are  available  through  the  Horace 
H.  Rackham  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Additional  information  regarding 
business  teaching  positions  may  he 
obtained  from  J.  M.  Trytten,  3000 
School  of  Education;  or  for  copies  of 
.school  announcements,  write  to  the 
Director  of  .Admissions,  1524  Admin- 
i.strati()n  Building,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ann  Arbor. 

•  The  University  of  North  (Caro¬ 
lina  Woman’s  College  will  hold  its 
sixteenth  annual  business-education 
conference  at  Greensboro  on  April  6. 


The  program  will  be  presented  by 
the  newly  formed  North  Carolina  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  (Council,  headed  by 
N’ance  T.  Littlejohn,  chief  of  the 
Woman’s  College  business-education 
(k'partment.  The  Council  functions 
through  a  l5-memher  executive  com¬ 
mittee*  to  provide  a  continuing  study 
of  business-education  problems  in  th<“ 
state  and  to  initiate  co-ordinated  en¬ 
deavors  toward  state-wide  improve 
ment. 


GENERAL 


•  .A  Eederal  .scholarship  program 
for  college  students  was  proposed  at 
the  recent  Joint  Conference  of  the 
American  .Alumni  (Council  and  the 
.American  (College  Public  Relations  .As¬ 
sociation.  Each  year,  the  conference 
reported,  1  {)(),()()()  of  our  Inightest 
high  school  graduates  do  not  go  to 
college  for  (‘conomic  reasons.  The 
United  States  spends  IV2  per  cent  of 
its  national  income  for  education,  it 
further  reported,  in  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  Union’s  9  and  10  per  cent. 

•  A  $75,()()()  .scholarship  fund  has 
been  aiHunmced  by  Johnson  and  John 
son,  in  co-operation  with  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  (Company.  .\ 
top  prize  of  $10,000  will  he  given  for 
the  best  50-word  essay  that  comph'tt's  I 
the  statement,  “.A  go(xl  education  is  | 
important  because  .  .  .”  There  will  he 
2  second  prizes  of  $5,000  each,  4  third 
prizes  of  $2,500  each,  6  fourth  prizes 
of  $l,o00  each,  and  36  fifth  prizes  of 
$1,000  each.  .Anyone  may  compete  in 
the  contest,  hut  only  persons  under  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  and  one  mouth 
on  May  14,  1957  will  he  eligible  to 
receive  the  prizes.  Adults  must  desig¬ 
nate  a  person  of  eligible  age. 

The  contest  closes  May  4  of  this 
year.  Entry  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  A’outh  Scholarship 
Gommittee,  130  East  59  Street,  New 
York  22. 


A'our  diploma  helps  you 
get  a  job.  A  our  EraserStik 
helps  you  keep  it.  With 
this  wood-cased,  pencil¬ 
shaped  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  without  a 
trace  —  take  out  a  single 
letter  without  blurring  the 
word.  Perfect  for  pencil, ink, 
typewriting.  With  or  with¬ 
out  brush.  Ask  your  Sta¬ 
tioner  for  the  original 
EraserStik. 

7099  &  7099B  gray,  all¬ 
utility  EraserStik  for  pen¬ 
cil,  ink  or  typewriting. 

7066  &  7066B  for  those  who 


prefer  a  soft,  red 

typewriter 

eraser. 

With 

Without 

brush  20c 

brush  10c 

TEACHERS;  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon- 

stration.  W'rite 
stationery. 

on  school 

•  The  .Accrediting  Commission  for 
Business  Schools,  an  independent  or¬ 
ganization  sponsored  by  the  National 
.Association  and  Council  of  Business 
Schools,  announced  during  the  recent 
N.ACBS  convention  in  San  Erancisco 
the  appointment  of  Warren  Brtmer  as 
its  full-time  executive  secretary.  Bru¬ 
ner,  a  former  management  engineer, 
has  been  assisting  H.  D.  Hopkins,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  N.ACBS,  in  setting 
up  tlie  Commission.  Bruner  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Doctor  Hopkins  at  De¬ 
fiance  College,  in  Ohio,  developing  a 
career-determination  program  for  stu¬ 
dents. 


A.W.FABER-C45rm , 
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Bud  Type  Cdeaiier . 

Business  Kdiieafion  TiininB 
l^e\ie*‘s 

1  )esks  of  Anii  riea,  Ine. 

Diek,  A.  B.,  Co. 
l)ietaplii>ne  Corp. 
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tone  controls  f)n  tlu‘  microphoiir  tr» 
nnprovr-  voice  claritv . 

I'lic  unit  is  priced  at  S1S9.50  for 
professional  users.  Furflier  iiiforma- 
lion  ina\  l)c  obtained  from  the  ('ali- 
fone  (airporation.  Kill  North  Syea- 
mori'  .\\»‘ime,  HctlKwotnl  38,  ('alif. 


Avoid  Duplicating  Smudges 

NKW  Du K)  four-part  “Mastersit 
l)ro\id<-s  complete  smu(li;eproof  pro- 
teetam  in  tlie  preparation  and  han 
dliim  ol  direct-proec’ss  dnplieatim' 
masters.  The  .Maslerset  consists  of  (  D 


I'etleral  \\’(hk1  Inchistries,  Ine. 

Kelt  6c  Tarrant  Mitt.  (’<). 

('i.irr«’lt  Tnhular  I’rodncts,  ine. 
Crenn  I’nhlisliinj;  Division 
1  lever  ('orp.  (-o 

International  Business  .Machines 
MaHafile  (a). 

.MonnK'  CaleulatiiiK  Machine  (’o. 
National  Cash  Bi'jjister  Cat 

Beininuton  Band  K 

Boyal  Tv  p»‘vvriler  (’o. 

Sen  ICO  .Sales 
Sinith-(a>rona  Ine. 

■Stj-noKraphie  Machines,  liu‘. 
I’niv crsitv  of  Di'iiver 
I'niversitv  of  Southern 
(California 

Cniversitv  of  Wisionsin 
I'niversitv  of  Wyoming 


Copy  Stand  Has  Many  Uses 

■A  nmltipnrposc  copv  stand  has 
hecn  placed  on  the  market  hv  Lans- 
dah'  Products  (Corporation,  ('opy 
Hoard  Division,  Box  568,  Laiisdalc, 
PtMinsylvania.  The  (Cop-e-Ett  C'opy 
Hoard  and  Line  Spacer  may  serve  as 
a  hook  and  tajH-  reader,  leetern,  or 
display  stand.  Its  size,  8^4  hy  13 
inches,  w  ill  accommodate  tapes,  IxKrks, 
and  letter-  and  Icgcd-size  paper.  The 
liin-  guide,  which  will  hold  from  1  to 
7.5  sheets  of  hond  fraper,  mav  be  r('- 
moved  when  using  the  ( Co)r-e-l''tt  as  a 


the  mast<-r  fiaper,  (2)  duplicating 
carbon,  (3)  protection  sheet,  and 
vf)  tissue  interleaf. 

The  tissue  protects  the  carbon  until 
the  .Masterset  is  used.  After  the  master 
has  been  pn*pared  (as  sbovvn  in  photoh 
the  tvpist  detaches  the  duplicating 
carbon.  This  leaves  the  master  at¬ 
tached  to  the  protection  sheet,  which 
guards  the  carbon  image  before  ami 
alter  duplication.  The  typist’s  hands 
never  need  touch  the  carbon  image. 

Samples  and  additional  information 
are  available  from  Ditto,  Ine.,  6801 
North  Me(  ormiek  Hoad,  (Chicago  45, 
Illinois. 


position;  a  touch  of  tlu'  bar  starts  the 
motor  and  feed,  which  turn  oH  auto¬ 
matically  vvlu’U  the  last  sheet  is  fed. 
The  Model  70  now  has  a  feed-release 
button  and  paper  stackers,  previouslv 
lomid  only  on  the  automatic  model. 

I'or  further  details,  write  to  The 
Ih'yer  (Corporation,  1850  South  Kost- 
ner  .Avenue,  (Chicago  23,  Illinois. 


New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Hercules  all-purpose  business- 
elassroom  stands,  made  by  Meiliuk 
Steel  Safe  (Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Model  28-11-30.  Hesists  vibrations  ol 
machines;  no  leg  wobble;  welded  eon- 
struetioii.  .Matching  or  contrasting 
colors  in  beige,  gray,  and  green.  List 
prices;  $56.25  (East),  $62.45  (Mid- 
vv(“st),  and  $67.50  (AA’est). 

•  Lightweight  three-speed  portable 
phonograi)h,  made  by  W  ileox-(Cav 
(Corporation.  743  North  LaSalle  Street, 
(Chicago,  Illinois— “Starette  Deluxe.” 
Measures  12*4"  by  9', 2"  by  5";  weight, 
9  pounds.  Metal  ne«‘dle;  two-tone 
leatherette.  Retails  at  $22.95. 

•  Automatic  stepover  on  all  Odlmer 
adding  machines,  made  by  Facit,  Ine., 
404  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York  (or  235  Montgomery  .Stre(‘t, 
San  Francisco  4,  California).  Simpli¬ 
fies  multiplication;  eliminates  need  for 
manual  setting  of  zeros  in  moving 
from  one  column  to  next.  Formerlv 
on  automatic  models  onlv. 


Sound  System  Made  Portable 

.A  completely  portable  sound  sys- 

I  m,  tin*  Promenade  .Model  25A’-8,  ha.';  '*  -1'^’  • 

luen  intro, luc'd  In  the  (Califone  (Cor-  ,.|ipl,oard,  displav 

spirit  duplieat,)rs.  'I'ln  eomidetely  re¬ 
vised  line  inchuhs  the  “.Model  7(T’ 
automatic  electric  duplicator  and  the 
“.M«Klel  70”  hand-operated  duplicator. 

.A  new  feed-drive  uu'chanism  works 
only  in  a  forward  motion,  eliminating 
the  lurch  found  in  recipoK-al  drives. 
Other  new  features  are  nylon  g,‘ars 
that  are  cpiiet  and  need  no  lubrication, 
a  gearetl  counter  belt  that  eliminates 
slippage,  and  an  11-inch  and  14-ineh 
cylinder  stop.  The  nuKlel  76  now  lias 
its  motor  bar  in  a  more  convenient 


poration.  'Hie  single  unit  has  a  24-vvatt 
amplifijT  ainl  dual  12-ineh  speaker.s. 
Important  innovations  are  a  “Strobe- 
selector”  center  drive  with  continuous 
variable  speed  to  eliminate  warmup 
drift,  cushioiied-spring  rubber  feet  to 
eliminate  floor  vibration,  and  separate 
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ELECTRIFYING  NEWS 
for  all  schools!... 


Now  Heyer  offers  push-button 
duplicating  at  little  more  than  the 
price  of  some  hand-operated  machines 


AUTOM  ATICcr>^^  ^ 

CONQUEROR 

SPIRIT  DUPLICATOR 


Heyer  has  broken  the  price  barrier  with  the  new  Mark  II  Conqueror 
automatic  electric  spirit  duplicator.  Every  school  duplicating  job- 
bulletins,  class  outlines,  tests,  special  forms,  etc.  — can 
be  produced  much  more  easily  on  the  new  Model  76  Mark  II 
Conqueror,  at  the  rate  of  110  clear,  crisp  copies  per  minute  in  1  to 
5  colors  ...  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  copy.  Its  constant  speed 
produces  better  and  more  uniform  copies;  it  frees  the  operator 
so  that  the  copies  can  be  observed;  it  permits  pressure  and  fluid 
controls  to  be  adjusted  at  will;  and  most  important . .  .  there’s  no 
effort  on  the  operator’s  partj  The  Model  76  offers  all  this  .  .  .  at 
a  price  that  can’t  be  matcTied. 


Engineering  improvements  on  the  Model  76  Mark  II  Conqueror 
include  a  brand-new  Feed  Drive  Mechanism  which  works  only  in 
a  forward  motion  .  .  .  eliminates  the  lurch  found  in  old-fashioned 
reciprocal  drives.  It  has  new  High  Precision  Clutches  and  Nylon 
Gears  that  are  quiet  and  need  no  lubrication,  plus  an  11'  and  14' 
Cylinder  Stop.  The  completely  redesigned  Motor  Drive  gives 
smoother  operation,  while  the  conveniently  positioned  Motor  Bar 
permits  effortless  fingertip  starting.  Operating  instructions  are 
permanently  printed  on  the  Model  76,  so  anyone  can  operate 
it  in  a  jiffy.  Feature  for  feature  .  .  .  this  Mark  II  Conqueror  is  the 
biggest  value  in  spirit  duplicators  today! 


MODEL  70 

CONQUEROR 

■  **  For  those  schools  whose  bud- 

get  requires  a  quality  duplicator 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  .. . 
the  hand-operated  Model  70 
Mark  II  Conqueror  is  the  per¬ 
fect  buy.  It  has  been  completely  redesigned  too,  and  now  features 
a  new  Feed  Release  Button  as  well  as  Paper  Stackers,  previously 
found  only  on  the  Model  76  automatic  electric  duplicator.  The 
Model  70  Mark  II  Conqueror  hand-operated  duplicator  prints  up 
to  110  copies  per  minute  of  anything  typed,  written  *195“ 
or  drawn  on  the  master ...  in  1  to  5  colors  at  once.  piu, 


The  HEYER  Corporation 

1844  South  Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 

□  Send  additional  information  about  the  new  Mark  II 
Conqueror  duplicators. 

□  Please  arrange  a  demonstration. 


ADDRESS 


STATE. 


POSITION 


SCHOOL. 


SEE  THE  CONQUERORS  AT  ALL  THE  MAJOR  SCHOOL  CONVENTIONS 


I 

j 


i 


ACCURATE.  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  RECORDS  arc  easily  obtained  with  this  National  "31”. 


“Our(3^S2&7w«/  System 


saves  US  *12,400  a  year... 

returns  68%  annually  on  our  investment!” 


— Puritan  Chemical  Company.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


“In  the  past  five  years  we  have 
doubled  in  size,”  writes  W.  H.  Frey, 
Sec’y*  &  Treas.,  “yet  our  accounting 
department  has  easily  kept  pace  with 
this  growth— thanks  to  our  efficient 
National  System. 

“We  use  Nationals  for  all  our  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable,  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  General  Ledger,  and  Payroll 
accounting.  These  dependable  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  respon.sible  for  very 
substantial  reductions  in  bookkeeping 
costs  and  supply  us  with  a  complete, 
accurate,  day-to-day  picture  of  our 
entire  business  operation.  We  also 


feel  that  our  National  machines  with 
their  ease  of  operation  are  a  strong 
factor  in  maintaining  good  employee 
morale. 

“On  the  basis  of  time  and  money 
saved,  our  National  System  saves  us 
$12,400  a  year— returns  68%  annu¬ 
ally  on  investment!  When  we  con¬ 
sider  important  ‘extras’— like  firm 
business  control  and  excellent  em¬ 
ployee  relations— we  are  certain  that 
we  couldn’t  have  made  a  better  in¬ 
vestment!” 

A  National  System  can  profit  ijonr 
business,  too.  Nationals  provide  the 


IM  MATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9, Ohio 


efficiency  that  saves  money  and  the 
information  that  makes  money.  For 
full  details  on  all  the  advantages  a 
National  System  can  offer  you,  call 
your  nearby  National  representative 
today.  You’ll  find  his  number  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 


^TKADC  MARK  RCO  U  S  PAT  OPP. 
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ACCOUNTINO  MACHINtS 


CASH  KCeiSrtKS  •  ADDING  MACMIMIS 


989  Offices  IN  94  COUNTRIES 
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